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King Edward’s Daimler 
. F. SINCLAIR 


O city in all England has a more 
romantic history than Coventry, the 
present center of British cycle and 
automobile construction. With a 
population of about 60,000 it has 
historical associations enough, 
legendary and authenticated, to 
suffice for a place as big as Greater 
New York. Its very name is hoary 
with age being derived from Couen, 
the ancient British name of the river 
Sherbourne, on the banks of which 
the town is situated, and trev, the 

The late word in the same language for 

Herr Gottlieb Daimler “town,” and as the Britons were 

hunted from that district by their 

Saxon conquerors about the year 626 A. D., the name probably 
existed before that date. 

By far the most widely known incident of the town’s history 
occurred about the year 1040, when the Lady Godiva secured for it 
the clemency of her husband, the Earl of Mercia, by an act which, 
for courage and devotion, is unsurpassed in history. Earl Leofric 
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was a man of ideas, coarse perhaps, but original, and it was a 
coarse age; and when the Lady Godiva besought him to relieve the 
town from certain grevious exactions which he had imposed upon 
it for some unrecorded offense, he agreed to comply with her 
request, but on a condition which he never thought she would 
accept. 

“And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand 

He answer’d ‘Ride you naked thro’ the town, 

And I repeal it.’ ’”°—( Tennyson. ) 


She accepted the condition and after making proclamation for 
people to remain indoors, and not look out, she complied with it, 
and won for the town the remission of the ruinous tax. The act 
was celebrated annually about the date of its occurrence until quite 
recently by succeeding generations of townspeople, and is com- 
memorated by a stained glass window in St. Michaei’s Church, to 
which reference was made as long ago as 1690. In a niche of the 
same building is an effigy of an unfortunate tailor, Peeping Tom, 
the only man in Coventry who neglected to observe the proclama- 
tion, and 

“Peep’d—but his eyes, before they had their will 


Were shrivelled into darkness in his head, 
And dropt before him.”—(Tennyson. ) 


It is to be feared that in all but absolute purity of mind 
Coventry has not improved during the intervening centuries. A 
Blind Asylum, however moderate in size, is an expensive institution 
to maintain, and present day citizens should thank their stars that no 
possibilities exist of the incident being repeated. 

For a small town Coventry played an important part in the 
history of England subsequent to the Lady Godiva incident. Two 
important parliaments were held in the town during the Fifteenth 
century, and during the same period religious plays by the Grey 
Friars were occasionally attended by the succeeding monarchs of 
the country. In the following century, however, Bluff King Hal 
went on the opposite tack and demolished their beautiful cathedral. 
At Coventry, also, was to have been fought the trial by combat 
between the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, immortalized in 
Shakespeare’s Richard II. 

Up till the end of the Seventeenth century the town’s manu- 
factures consisted almost exclusively of woolens, but gradually as 
in the case of several North Warwickshire towns, the manufacture 
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of other textiles and metals of various kinds was introduced, until 
at the present time manufactures of silk, wool, and cotton, besides 
those of many metals, are produced. Cycle making is probably the 
most important industry, and this, notwithstanding the slump in 
cycling during recent years. 

No more suitable industrial center than Coventry 
then could have been selected to inaugurate the building 
of marine motors which the Daimler Company started in 
1896. At this point a few particulars of the inventor’s 
career may be of interest. 

Gottlieb Daimler—the James Watt of the internal 


combustion engine—was born in a Wiirtemberg village in 





Daimler Works, Coventry 


the year 1834, and even in his boyhood displayed much of the 
mechanical ability which later in life became so highly developed, 
and brought him fame. Taught the trade of a machinist he improved 
his knowledge during his wanderjahr both in Germany and Eng- 
land. His wanderjahr appears to have extended into a good many 
years, however, for it was not till 1872, when he was thirty-eight 
years of age, that the work of his life began. A casual meeting 
with Dr. Otto in that year, led to the discovery of a mutual interest 
in the question of internal combustion as a practical motive power. 

It was agreed to combine forces and the Gas Motoren Fabrik at 
Dentz, across the Rhine from Cologne, was started. For a long 
time the work was experimental, and ten years elapsed before the 
business was placed on a paying basis. Before that satisfactory 
state of matters was attained, however, Crossley Brothers of 
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Manchester, had secured the British patent rights, and had begun 
the construction of the Otto gas engines, which have made the motor 
and the firm well known all over the world; and with this under- 
taking, also, Daimler was associated in the character of adviser. 

In 1882 Daimler resigned his position as managing: director of 
the Gas Motoren Fabrik and began at Cannstadt the experiments 
for the production of an inflammable vapor as a substitute for coal 
gas, which resulted in the birth of the present day gasolene or 
petrol motor. His success was not immediate, of course, and five 
years were occupied in continuous labor and experiment, but in 
1887 his exertions were crowned by succcess and a motor was 
produced, which is, in all essentials, identical with the best type in 
use to-day. 

Efforts have not been wanting to detract from Daimler’s 
share in the invention of the internal combustion engine, and 
Frenchmen especially claim the title for both Beau de Rochas and 
Lenoir. With equal justice might the invention of the steam engine 
be credited to Papin and Newcomen, A mere abstract idea is of 
small value, and although any contrivance, however clumsy, which 
embodies it, is of some consequence as a step forward, it is really to 
the man who devises the first workable, practical machine, who 
invents and applies the accessory parts necessary to bring it to that 
condition, to whom the chief credit is due, and all that Daimler did 
for the internal combustion engine. 

In January, 1896, a company was formed in England for the 
purpose of acquiring the Daimler patent rights for Great Britain 
and carrying on the construction of marine motors. In selecting 
Coventry for its works the company was, of course, influenced by 
the existence of an extensive kindred industry, from which it could 
depend on drawing the necessary number of machinists of the most 
suitable description. There is no doubt that this convenient source 
of high skilled labor has had much to do with placing the town in 
its position of supremacy, so far as British automobile construction 
is concerned. The company was registered as the Daimler Motor 
Syndicate, Limited, and consisted originally of seven members, with 
works known as the Daimler Motor Mills. 

During the six years which have elapsed since that time, the 
inventor has joined the majority, death having claimed him on the 
sixth of March, 1900, but he died as few great inventors are privi- 
leged to die, full of the knowledge that his labors had brought 
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complete success. During the same period the company has become 
the Daimler Company, Limited, their works, the Daimler works 
merely, but while their names have diminished, their objects and 
the extent of their works, have both been enlarged. 

The company now manufacture automobiles, although some 
business in marine motors is also carried on, and their works now 
cover about three acres. The company claim to be-the largest 


manufacturers of motor vehicles in Great Britain, and not only to 

















King Edward and the Honorable j. W. E. Scott-Montague, at the latter's 
residence, Highcliffe Castle, Hampshire. The vehicle is the King’s 
new Daimler. 


have been the pioneers of the industry in this country, but to have 
kept their lead. As they manufacture vehicles of the highest class, 
and have a remarkable history of success in competitions in this 
country, it is probable that their claim ig just. Although the 
marine section is still carried on, the company’s output is principally 
automobiles, for which there is a steadily increasing demand. 

It is somewhat significant in this connection, however, that the 
demand is largely for high powered cars; and in a country where 
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the legal limit is twelve miles an hour, it suggests either illegal 
running or an amendment of the limit: the latter probably, for one 
would not be justified in suspecting the noble and honorable legis- 
lators who buy the cars of any intention to break the law. 

The present manager of the Daimler Company is Mr. G. 
Foster Pedley, a gentleman with a high reputation as a business 
man, with which, the writer desires to place it on record, there is a 
patient forbearance towards none too lucid interrogation which 
should add not a little to his fitness for an important position. 
Many automobilists, and it may be, some automobile writers, are 
none too conversant with motor mechanism. 

The first order received from King Edward by the Daimler 
Company was before the death of Queen Victoria, and while he 
was still Prince of Wales. It was for two vehicles, one a six-seated 
wagonette with a “Lonsdale” head, the other a fourteen-seated brake 
for carrying beaters to shooting parties, and for use as a station 
omnibus. The principal country residence of the Prince was Sand- 
ringham in Norfolk, and it was for use there that the second 
vehicle was required. 

The King takes a keen interest in automobilism, although he 
does not drive himself, and has a much more thorough knowledge 
of automotor mechanism than is usual in an amateur owner. “The 
king can do no wrong” is a fundamental principle of the British 
Constitution, so that a prying policeman would find more difficulty 
in making out a case against him before the Justice Shallows of 
Surrey than they have found of late where many perfectly harm- 
less automobilists were concerned; and, although he would scorn 
to injure or offend by taking advantage of his legal immunity from 
prosecution, he delights in good speed when a favorable opportunity 
offers. Windsor Castle is twenty-three miles from Buckingham 
Palace in London, yet it has been stated that the distance has been 
covered more than once well under the hour. That may not seen 
any great speed, but when it is remembered that a good many 
miles are through traffic more or less dense, it will be recognized 
that on some parts of the road fhe speed must have been higher by 
a good deal than the figures indicate. 

On one occasion traveling from Sandringham with a couple of 
friends, to catch a train at Wolverton Station, he told Letzer, his 
motorist, to show the friends what an automobile could do. Letzer 


got in his highest speed as. quickly as possible, and they reached 
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the station in five minutes. Around Sandringham, where he still 
resides a part of the year, the King on his automobile is a familiar 
sight. Queen Alexandra also is fond of the autocar, and occa- 
sionally drives herself. Her favorite vehicle is an electric victoria 
capable of running a matter of forty or fifty miles on one charge. 

His Majesty is not free from certain characteristics of com- 
moner flesh, just as a Sévres vase has something in common with an 
earthenware jug, and like all good automobilists he aspires after 
something faster, less 
dusty, less noisy, com- 





bined with smoother, as 
leveler and _ straighter gs . me. His 
roads. Such of these é 
desiderata as apply to as 
the mere vehicle the 
Daimler Company are 
endeavoring to provide 
in the car now under 
construction. The com- 
pany have undertaken to 
deliver a second new 
automobile before Ascot 
week in June, the great 





society horseracing 
function of the year, 
from which it might be 
inferred that the King 
intended some of his 
guests to enjoy in differ- 
ent ways both the new 
and the old forms of 











locomotion. 

The new car is a six-seated tonneau with a semi-circular back 
to each of its spring seats, having a canopy, a glass dust screen at 
the back, and curtains at the sides. With the seat beside the driver 
in front the vehicle is therefore capable of seating eight persons. 
The body is of wood and is painted a rich claret color, relieved by 
narrow red lines. Needless to say, the enameling and upholstermg 
work, the latter in real morocco, are of the highest class, and the 
vehicle as a whole looks in every way fit to carry a king. 

The motor is placed in front of the dash board, with the crank 
shaft at right angles to the axle. It is of twenty-two brake horse- 
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power derived from four vertical cylinders in two pairs, each pair 
being cast with head included in one piece. Each cylinder is of 105 
m. m. bore by 130 m. m. stroke, the pistons operating cranks on 
each pair set at 180° with a four throw arrangement. The normal 
speed of the cranks is 720 revolutions per minute, at which the brake 
horse-power given is developed. 

The usual Maybach float-feed carburettor is used, the mixture 
reaching the combustion chamber by a separate valve for each 
cylinder automatically operated, while the exhaust valve is worked 
mechanically by the half-speed or cam-shaft. But of the latter 
operation more anon, as the old-fashioned story books were wont 
to express it. A reference to the sectional view of the two-cylinder 
motor shown will make the operation of the carburettor clear. The 
gasolene flows into the float chamber by pressure feed, and is main- 
tained at a constant level, the height of the jet, by the float pressure 
on a needle valve. Around the jet is an annular space through 
which the air is sucked by the piston’s first downward movement, 
carrying with it from the jet a regulated quantity of atomized 
gasolene. The air and gasolene being mixed in proper proportion 
the mixture passes through the vaporizer in which the two ingre- 
dients are more thoroughly co-mingled by the increased volatilization 
of the gasolene. Thence the mixture passes through the inlet or 
induction valve, which is opened, against its spiral spring tension, 
by the piston suction, and closes by means of that tension when the 
piston reaches the end of its stroke. 

The charge is compressed by the first upward movement of the 
piston, and is fired when the second downward stroke begins. At 
the conclusion of this, the working stroke, the burnt gases are 
expelled, by the returning upward movement, through the exhaust 
valve, which is, as has already been mentioned, opened mechanically 
each alternate revolution of the crank. It may, to the enlightened 
reader, appear somewhat late in the day to describe these old familiar 
details, but it must be borne in mind that this motor was, in a 
figurative sense, the first of its race, the progenitor of the thou- 
sands now in use, and therefore worthy of description. Besides 
all readers are not enlightened. 


On the new car ignition is effected either by an electric spark 
or by a heated platinum tube. The electric fittings consist of accum- 
ulators and induction coi! giving a high tension jump spark within 


the combustion chamber by means of mechanism working outside. 
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The sparking plugs are sheltered within specially constructed firing 
recesses to prevent fouling by carbon deposit, the béte noir of electric 
firing. The commutator is placed in a glass faced circular dust- 
proof case on the dashboard, and is operated by a pitch chain from 
the cam-shaft. Tube ignition was Daimler’s device and the com- 
pany has remained faithful to it, but the increasing volume of opin- 
ion in favor of electric ignition has compelled them to- fit it also, 
and the tubes are now really fitted to act as reserve in the event of 
electricity failing. 

The cooling is effected by a radiator of special and compact 
design having liberal cooling surface in front, and a centrifugal 
pump in an easily accessible position driven by a friction wheel from 
the flywheel rim, which combine to cool and force circulation all 
round the cylinders, combustion chambers and exhaust valves. 

From the crank shaft the power is carried by means of a single 
leather covered cone clutch of large diameter, fitting into a recess in 
the flywheel, through the clutch shaft to the change-speed gear. The 
clutch, which is supported by extra bearings, can be withdrawn by 
pedal, and it also withdraws automatically on the application of the 
brakes. 

On the clutch shaft within the aluminum gear case are mounted 
the spur wheels of the change-speed gear. Of these there are four 
sets giving four speeds forward and one reverse. The spur wheels 
of hardened steel are carried on two short square sleeves mounted 
on a squared part of the clutch shaft, and become effective by sliding 
into mesh with corresponding wheels on a shaft above. On the 
second shaft is a bevel pinion which gears with bevel wheels fitted 
tc a transverse countershaft, carrying a differential gear. This gear 
is remarkable for its compactness, the two short sleeves permitting 
the gearing to be placed in about half the length of case required 
when a single sleeve is used. All four forward speeds are operated 
by one lever, but a separate lever comes into use when it is desired 
to introduce the reverse pinion in the gear case. The gear case is 
air, dust, and oil proof, and, of course, the gearing is immersed in 
oil, 

The Daimler Company are not believers in modifying speeds 
by variation of time of sparking, because “it is not an economical 
method of regulating the speed of the engine, for the reason that 
whether the engine be moving fast or slow it is drawing in its full 
charge of fuel; and moreover by the late firing of the charge, proper 
combustion is not effected, which results in the emission of a 
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malodorous exhaust” which is all very true, but it remains a fact 
that the method is more generally in use than any of the others. 
Variation between speeds is secured in two ways by throttling the 
charge and by controlling the exhaust. The first is effected by 
means of a throttle valve worked by a small handle on a quadrant 
attached to the steering pillar immediately below the wheel. The 
exhaust control, however, is operated in a much more complex 
fashion, and brings into use a most ingenious yet simple form of 
mechanism controlled by a modified Watt’s governor. The governor 
is attached to the spur wheel on the cam-shaft, the shaft itself taking 
the place of the usual vertical stem, and the effect which is produced 
by gravitation on the revolving weights in the case of the vertical 
governor, is effected by spiral springs distended between them when 
revolving round the horizontal shaft. It is evident then that the 
extent of distension between the weights at any given speed must 
be regulated by the strength of the springs, or by any device which 
would interfere with their tension, 

It has already been said that at the beginning of the second 
upward movement of the piston in each cycle the exhaust valve is 
opened mechanically to permit the exit of the burnt charge. This. 
however, is the case in normal running only, and is effected by a 
cam fixed to the half-speed shaft. This cam pushes upward a short 
vertical rod at the top of which is a step or notch in which, during 
normal running, the lower end of the valve stem sits. But when 
the speed increases beyond what may be considered desirable, the 
distension of the governor weights—which may be seen on the sec- 
tional view of the motor attached by right angled levers to the half 
speed spur wheel—force outwards two cams mounted on a sleeve 
sliding on the cam-shaft, and the first and smaller of these, engaging 
with a hammer fixed to one end of a shaft which carries a forked 
piece at its other extremity, forces the heads of the latter towards 
the cylinder and in doing so dislodges from its step the stem of the 
exhaust valve, so that when the normal cam comes round it lifts the 
short rod as usual, but the latter misses the valve stem and the valve 
remains closed. This action, however, does not affect the further 
valve stem, not shown in the sectional view, so that one exhaust 
valve continues to open regularly while the other remains closed. 

Should the motor’s speed continue to increase the larger cam is 
forced outward from the governor into engagement with the hammer, 
which stops the action of both valves. It is obvious that while the 
exhaust valves remain closed the burnt gases cannot escape; and no 
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further charge can be received until the valves reopen. This, of 
course, occurs when the engine has so far slackened speed as to 
allow the governor to bring back the cams, and thus clear them of 
the hammer. Should it be desired to retard or hasten the action of 
the governor, so that the governed speed be increased or diminished, 
it is effected by regulating the tension on the governor springs by 
means of a second small handle on a quadrant attached to the steer- 
ing pillar. It will be seen from the foregoing that the car besides 
having a variety of speeds has also means of varying each to « 
considerable extent, and as the slowest is under ten miles an hour 
when modified, and the fastest not under fifty miles, it is clear that 
the range is also all that could be desired for any but racing 
purposes. 

The power is carried to the rear wheels from the change speed 
gear by means of one and one-half inch pitch roller chains. These 
engage with small sprockets at the ends of the transverse counter- 
shafts, and with large ones on the rear wheel spokes. 

In their steering gear the Daimler Company make no experi- 
ments. The Ackermann system operated by an enclosed worm and 
sector and a ball-joint coupling rod, actuated by a steering shaft set 
at an angle of twenty degrees from the vertical, is the method 
adopted. The steering wheel is of aluminum, with a hardwood rim. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that the wheels are artillery 
pattern. The day of the cycle wheel is over, and no car of value is 
fitted with it. The wheels are thirty-six inches in diameter with 
forged steel axle boxes, and thickened spokes to admit of the 
attachment of the driving sprockets. The tires are curiously enough 
not of Michelin make as might have been expected, when their 
popularity and well known good qualities are taken into account, 
but Goodyear’s, a make comparatively unknown, It has been said, 
however, that these tires recently underwent certain extremely 
drastic—though somewhat mysterious—tests, and that they came 
through the trying ordeal triumphantly. The Autocar scribe who 
mentions these tests, states that he is not permitted to divulge their 
nature. 

It is a little curious that the writer is in a similar predicament 
regarding the lubrication system of the King’s car, he does not know 
anything about it, and the Daimler people only say that it is of 
special make. Until particulars are make public it cannot be seen. 
3ut here is a guess at it. It will probably be found that the system 
is of the sight feed variety attached to the dashboard, the supply 
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being maintained by pressure, with one pipe to each cylinder, one to 
each base chamber, and one to each of the principal bearings, all 
operated by one cock. Such is the system on Mr. Oliver Stanton’s 
Le Chat Noir, a twenty-four horse-power Daimler, which so favor- 
ably impressed the King, that when he ordered his new car through 
Mr. Stanton, who acted as his adviser when making previous pur- 
chases of automobiles, he requested that a number of specially 
improved fittings of Mr. Stanton’s own design on “The Black Cat” 
(it isn’t so imposing in English somehow) should also be fitted to 
that in order for himself, and it is probable that the lubrication 
system is included among them. 

The brakes are two in number one a double acting band brake 
which takes effect on a drum on the countershaft; the other the 
ordinary double acting sprocket brake. The band brake is operated 
by a pedal, and is cooled by opening a small cock on the dashboard 
which connects the drum with the warm water circulation. The 
sprocket brake is worked by a hand lever on the driver’s right. 

Other particulars may be summarized. The springs of grass- 
hopper type are thirty-one inches by two inches in front and thirty- 
six inches by two inches behind. The wings, as the splashboards 
are now called, are of patent leather on forged steel frames. The 
petrol tank is of copper placed in the frame and is of sufficient 
capacity to carry petrol for running over one hundred miles. A 
good deal of aluminum is used in the car’s construction for covers, 
cases, etc., phosphor bronze is used for the crank shaft bearings, 
while plastic metal forms the lining of the crank shaft, and connect- 
ing rod brasses. 

The car on the whole is a very fine specimen of English design 
and workmanship, and follows generally on well tried lines. Auto- 
mobile builders, not only in this country buf in America, have been 
accused of testing new devices at the cost of their customers, just 
as a doctor will sometimes experiment with a new drug on his 
patients, but the monarch of all the Britains, whatever that may 
mean, is scarcely the buyer on whom a firm would desire to practice 
experiments; and every detail of the car, therefore, so far as the 
Daimler Company are responsible, has already been well tested. It 
should be added in justice to the Daimler Company, however, that 
such is their practice in all cases. No new device is used on a car 
for sale until it has been well tried, and every car is tested before 
being delivered to a customer. 

Glasgow, April 7. 








A Fable 


HERE was once a pelican who had such a sulplus of swell in his 
T bill that it mounted to his head. He put on all the airs of a 
street piano and strutted like a statesman that had foresworn 
dress suits, or a salesman who had sold two automobiles on the same 
day. 

“Dear me,” he soliloquized, “ my life is wasted here among 
these common birds whose bills are as thin as reception punch! [I'll 
just go out into the great world and take the high place to which 
my big bill entitles me.” 


So away he flew and came in good time to a great city. Strik- 


ing a pose in front of the leading automobile repairer’s, he attitud- 
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Applying the Match that Makes it Move 


inized with the grace of any pulpit orator, but failed to attract the 
slightest attention. A goat that was lunching off a bit of succulent 
tire nearby, gave the pelican a merry “Ha, ha!” 

“You might make a hit at a wayback town, old chap,” he 
remarked, “but big bills are common in this place.” 

Moral: Don’t carry coals to Newcastle or expect a bearded 
lady to draw crowds in Kansas, 

















Where They Were Going 


HE atrium of the house of Vinculus was filled with cowering 
T slaves. Vinculus, the young patrician, stood at the entrance 
to the court yard and glared at the host, upon whose faces 

fear held double sway. 

“You tell him, Galba, old boy,” whispered Sparkolensis, the 
smart Numidian, as he pushed the German into the middle of the 
ring. 

“The way was dark,” began the faithful Galba; “but, O master, 
we resisted well. We were bearing your fiancee, Lygia, and her 
chaperone, to a Welsh rarebit party in this princely house, as you 
did command, when we were waylaid by the Henry Sienkewicz 
Association, who bore her away.” 

The face of Vinculus turned ashen pale. Petrolonius, the most 
hardened man of the world in all Rome, a man who could eat three 
Welsh rarebits in succession, stepped forward to advise coolness and 
moderation. He was too late. 

Vinculus tore a solar lamp from its fastenings and with one 
blow clove the skull of the German slave. 

“Whips, whips,” he cried, “bring lictors.” 

“Eheu! Eheu!” shrieked the slaves with one accord. 

Their lips were white and their eyes seemed ready to burst from 
their sockets, for the fear of death was upon them. 

“Tortures! tortures!’ commanded the furious young patrician. 

Over the tesselated floor of the atrium resounded the fall of 
martial feet, and the clank of arms and armor filled that ancient 
dwelling. 

The cold perspiration of an awful terror spread over the set 
faces of that host of cravens. 

Then came the lictors, swinging great thongs with balls of lead 
upon the ends. There was a creaking of iron and sounding brass. 
Through the marble archway fiends in human guise pushed along 
the instruments of torture. There were racks which caused muscles 
to snap and weights which were sufficient to crush the bones of a 
giant. There were even models of world beating vehicles which the 
inventors had sent to the noble Vinculus, hoping that he might act 
as the angel necessary to make them go. 

“Not enough, not enough!” 

It was the voice of Vinculus, choked with anger. 

“Summon the charioteers,” he cried. 
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Then there came a slave, whose ample girth was bound with a 
tunic of the finest leather, and upon whose face fierce eye pieces and 
a mask were set. 

Vinculus bade him approach. A few minutes of whispered 
conversation followed, and then a fitful gleam came into the eye of 
the hot-headed young Roman. 

“It is the limit!” he shrieked. “It is the limit!” 

“Prosit,” said Petrolonius, for he was always saying something 
or other which was elegant. 

The sound of a horn rang through the streets, and with the 
whir of machinery and a smell of gasolene which made even the 
gods turn pale, a conveyance stood before the doormat. 

“Eheu! Eheu!” 

The slaves were lifting up their voices in lamentation. 

“There’s room for all,” cried Vinculus, and the exultation of 
cruelty was in his voice. “You, Sparkolensis, shall drive. You, 
Corry O’Lanus, shall wind the festive horn. This shall be a touring 
party. I do not begrudge the conveyance. Come, Petrolonius, we 
will follow in a runabout and see the destruction which shall fall on 
these, my faithless slaves.” 

“Where go they?” asked the hardened son of the world. 

“IT have commanded them to drive through the Appian way 
until they get to the grade crossing of the Alba Longa Railroad.” 

“Thank you,” said Petrolonius, with a sarcastic smile. “I think 
our friend Nero can provide me with spectacles sufficiently lurid for 
my present needs.” 

Whereupon the master of elegance turned upon his heel and 
left the atrium. 


Opinions Differ Sometimes 


HIS is the verbatim report of an intensely interesting dialogue 
qT which took place between two guests at a recent dinner party. 
It began with soup. 

“Ves,” said one, “I consider a gasolene vehicle the only kind 
worth owning.” 

“Then you never owned a steam one,” said the other. 

“Indeed, I did; had a Blowmobile long enough to almost bank- 
rupt me.” 

“You ought to have had a Boilermore like mine and then vou 
never would have known what trouble was.” 

“Huh! I wouldn’t give it house room. Why don't you trade it 
for an Oilymote ?”’ 

“An Oilymote? I wouldn't have one of those danger boxes 
around where I was. Besides, being otherwise no good, the Oily- 
mote uses the Flimflam tire, and you know what that is.” 

“Yes, indeed I do. It’s the best tire made. I wouldn't trade a 
Flimflam for a stack of Googoos.”’ 

“T don’t use a Googoo, I use a Hewgog.”’ 

“A Hewgog? Ha, ha! That’s the worst tire ever put on an 
automobile.” 

“Oh, is it?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what you are. You are a word that rhymes 
with tire—that’s what.” 

“And [ tell you what you are. You are a word that rhymes 
with gas—that’s what.” 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” cried the frightened hostess. 

Then they glared at each other and proceeded with their dinners. 


The Ideal Touring Ground 


No wonder automobiling flourishes in France when both the 


roads and the people, and the very climate itself, seem banded 
together in its favor. Writing to the AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, a 
correspondent says: “All the roads in France are good; we have 
only once come upon a thoroughly unsuitable one. In consequence 
you drive right ahead in France, not caring where you land for the 
night, and get into old-world corners which would be almost inac- 
cessible otherwise. Then the hotels are without exception good; 
they are invariably clean, and one can always get a decent meal in 
them. And they are usually cheap.” 
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A Corner of the Future 


HE year is 1940. 

T The haughty agriculturist of the tropics looked contempt- 
uously at the man who groveled at his feet. 

“Naw!” he exclaimed, with scorn. “I won’t.” 

“You will not take $10,000,000 for it?” tremblingly asked the 
man who groveled. 

“Naw!” contemptuously repeated the haughty agriculturist. 
“My price is $50,000,000.” 

“Make it $20,000,000!” pleaded the other. 

“You weary me.” 

“Say $35,000,000.” 

“IT think I told you,” said the agriculturist, with a yawn, “that 
it would cost you exactly $50,000,000—no more and no less. | 
wouldn't sell for $49,999,999.99.” 

“But think,” implored the other, “what an immense sum 


$45,000,000 would be! I am authorized to go as high as that— 
45,000,000 in cash!”’ 


S 


“You are authorized to go as high as I ask. You know you 
are. And you'll pay me my price. What’s the use of your wasting 
any more time? You'll pay me $50,000,000, cash down, or you 
don’t get it. See?” ' 

With a heartbreaking sigh the man who had been groveling 
rose to his feet, made out a check for the required sum and handed 
it over. 

He was the agent of an automobile tire syndicate. 

And he had just bought the last rubber tree on the globe. 


If wishes were horses beggars would want to ride in automo- 
biles. 


The Old and the New—Automobiles at Stonehenge 
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All the Comforts of a Kitchen 


NTIL such time as the much wished for “country inn” shall 
have made its appearance here and taken up a permanent 
place among the joys of touring, perhaps the American auto- 

mobilist who objects to a steady diet of fried ham, chicory coffee 
and stale beer, will most surely save his digestive apparatus and add 
to his comfort by acting as his own caterer. To aid him in doing 
this the touring basket has been placed upon the market and may 
therefore be considered worth the price asked for it—$34. Deftly 
and solidly packed in the basket is a plated ware and china service 
for four persons. Two big flasks, to fill and to empty at pleasure ; 
a third for alcohol to feed the lamp which boils the water in the 
kettle. Four tin cases for provisions, according to choice, and there 
you are—well equipped for a wayside refreshment of no mean order, 
secure against starvation in case of a breakdown and free to wiggle 
at the ham fryer and his kind the fingers of scorn on the nose of 


independence. 





English as She’s Motored 


It is little wonder that foreigners despair of learning to speak 
our language. One of the greatest difficulties is the way in which 
the same syllabic sounds have often very different meanings. 

“You'll get run in,” said the pedestrian to the automobilist 
without a light on his vehicle. 

“You'll get run into,” responded the autoist, as he pushed the 
starting lever hard over, knocked the other down and ran up his 
spine. 

“You'll get run in, too,” said the policeman, as he stepped from 
behind a tree and grabbed the reckless driver before he could get 
away. 

Just then another scorcher came along without his initials on 
his vehicle, so the policeman had to run in two. 





Toys 
A small red wagon is the toy 
Which much delights the little boy, 
He gets, when he becomes a man, 
A big red auto if he can. 
And boy or man, or man or boy, 
He’s chasing still some pretty toy. 
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When the Morn is Young 
RoBert PRESTON PASSMORE 
The very “smell” of morning seems to float 
Across the land from eastward, where the sun 
Comes, bringing day again. The woodbird’s throat 
Voices anew the song that’s never done. 


The flash of apple blooms is everywhere, 


And fluttering from the overburdened trees 
The sprays of white drift gently downward, where 
They are immune from the disturbing breeze. 

The purple lilac and the lilac’s scent 
Fill all the waking world with mild delight. 
The odor is inseparably blent 
With languid, lazy blooms that soothe the sight. 
A strutting peacock from some nearby farm 
Disdainfully surveys the matron hen 
And shrieks his noisy and high-keyed alarm, 
And proudly spreads his brilliant tail again. 


Like soft notes from some instrument of wood 
Is heard the barking of a distant dog— 
A garter snake scurries across the road 
And seeks the refuge of a wayside log. 
The calm, benignant statues of the cows 
Stand in the grassy fields beside the way ; 
A plowing farmer’s imprecations rouse 
New echoes in the lazy, listless day. 
A long, straight line of level country road 
Tunnels beneath the boughs that greenly arch— 
Such scenes as this I dare swear Moses showed 
His band when Canaan closed their weary march. 
Perhaps now you can understand why I, 
Gray-bearded, bald and patriarchal, feel 
Impelled at morn, my youth renewed, to fly 
Along rural roads in an automobile. 





He scorched along the boulevard ; 
He scorched adown the hill; 

He scorched into a cable car; 
We think he’s scorching still. 
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What “Tipping” Costs 


E came from one of those small “cities” with which the Middle 

H West is so’ plentifully provided. His host wished to show him 
just what a great place the metropolis was, so he ordered out 
his new touring car and took him a rush “up the road.” 

After the novelty of being carried along at a gait which made 
the best speed of his pet trotter at home seem almost like a stand- 
still performance, the visitor became thoughtful and preoccupied. 
He had the air of one doing problems in mental arithmetic. 

“T could rent a house, heat it, and light it on it,” he finally said, 
speaking as to himself. “On what?” asked the city man. “On the 
‘chicken feed’ you have sown through that park this afternoon—that 
is, I could if you did it every day in the year, and to-day’s quantity 
may be taken as an average.” ‘Must give away houses out where 
you live,” said the city man. “How could you do it?” 

“T have kept an itemized account of the money that, to me, you 
have thrown away since we left the storage place,” said the West- 
erner. “First there was twenty-five cents to the stableman at the 
first place we stopped, twenty-five cents to the waiter, fifteen cents 
for a drink for your -friend’s—what do you call him—‘shofer ?’ 
About a half-mile further on the performance was repeated, with 
the exception that instead of the ‘shover’ you bought the policeman a 
drink. 

“Up at that hotel overlooking the river you did the same thing, 
only the leader of the band got a quarter instead of the policeman’s 
fifteen cents. Then we stopped at two more places, and at both of 
them it was the old story. The total amount is $3.35 for the day, 
or $1,217.60 a year. 

“In my town of 25,000 inhabitants I can get the best house that 
is to be had for $750, and I can light it and heat it and have enough 
left from the $1,217.60 to give my hired man a tip that to him would 
seem princely. Maybe these automobiles are better than horses, but 
if it cost me as much to run one as it seems to cost you, I’m blamed 
if | wouldn’t rather walk.” 





Poor Rule, Won’t Work Both Ways 
“So you think it absolutely necessary to have automobile shoes 
when you drive a motor vehicle, eh?” 
“Why, of course, I do!” 


“Then, would you wear horseshoes when you drive a horse?” 
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A Detense of the Tailor 


By J. W. LoveGRovE 

ESPITE the fact that a recent writer in the AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE took occasion to remark that the British tailor 

had for once utterly failed to produce a suitable sporting gar- 

ment, and that in consequence of this failure the user of an automo- 
bile was condemned to wear clothing which was both uncomfortable 
as well as unbecoming, I am inclined to believe that the writer 
in question was not as well posted 





regarding the Brit- ish garment maker 


























as he might be. Seal To prove that he 











was in error in this matter I wish 
to call vour attention to the Ideal coat which | have the honor not 
only to have designed, but to have been awarded the first prize for 
bv a jury of my peers, i. e., the annual show of the British tailors. 


I do not think the pictures need any story from me to point 


out the advantages as well as the taking appearance of the new 
garment. In the case pictures speak plainer than words. I may, 
perhaps, be pardoned if I call attention to the roominess ot the 
coat in the skirt, which has been provided for so that the wearer is 
placed at no disadvantage when walking. Under such conditions 
the coat will not catch upon the legs or knees as too many driving 
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coats do. While the coat is specially designed for wear in motor- 
ing it can be worn as an ordinary overgarment without attracting 
any but favorable attention. The sleeves have the old fashioned 
spoon cuffs which, when buttoned in, are perfectly smooth on the 
inside and not gathered together as is the case with ordinary coats. 
When seated in a vehicle the coat falls naturally around the legs of 
the wearer, covering them without any attention on his part, while 
at the same time allowing him perfect freedom should quick action 
become necessary. 

I have, perhaps, made my defense of the British sporting gar- 
ment maker more of an argument for my own contribution to the 
automobilist’s comfort than I had intended, but I consider the il- 
lustration I have used as only a fair sample of what the British 
tailor has done and can do for the automobilist. 

While I do not desire to pose as the final arbiter of what con- 
stitutes the correct costuming of an automobilist I am well within 
reason when I say that neither English men nor English women 
have anything to learn from foreign tailors when it comes to the 
procuring of automobile costumes in which sightliness has not 


been sacrificed to utility. It is to correct an entirely too prevalent 
opinion to the contrary that I have ventured to defend my col- 
leagues and myself against such unthinking accusations as those 
I have referred to which were the immediate cause of this protest 
being written. 

Picadilly, W. London. 


To My Automobile 


Dear other self, so silent, swift, and sure, 
My dumb companion of delightful days, 
Might fairy fingers from thy orbit rays 
Of steel strike music, as the gods of yore 
From reed or shell; what melodies would pour 
On my glad ears; what songs of woodland ways, 
Of summer’s wealth of corn, or the sweet lays 
Of April’s budding green; while evermore 
We twain, one living thing, flash like the light 
Down the long tracks that stretch from sky to sky. 
Thou hast thy music too; what time the noon 
Beats sultry on broad roads, when, gathering night, 
We drink the keen-edged air; or, darkling, fly 
‘Twixt tree trunks blackened by a mystic moon. 








Motor Farm-Truck Deliveries 
By GEorGE E. WALSH 


IGURE out the opportunities of 
simplifying the present unsatisfac- 
tory question of delivering farm 
products to city markets by means 

of auto-trucks built specially for the 

purpose and you will see that they 
are so great that it is quite natural 
that a number of experimental tests 
in that direction should already have 
been made. The Department of Ag- 
riculture in particular has had in view 
for some time tests of this nature, 
for in investigating the subject of 
truck farming the perplexing question 
of cheap and prompt transportation 





facilities always proved a stumbling 
block around which it seemed impossible to get. 

Truck farming to-day near the large cities is limited in area 
so that our choicest perishable fruits and vegetables are raised on 
farming land valued at several hundred dollars per acre. So ex- 
pensive is this land that farmers must be able to raise two and 
three, and even four, crops of produce from the land in one season. 

The capital required to operate such a city truck garden is 
quite considerable, but in spite of the high prices obtained for the 
produce the farmers find less profit than before, and they are be- 
ing pushed further and further from their markets. In the past 
these truck gardeners have kept within a distance from their mar- 
ket, which would enable them to drive in with their trucks over 
night and sell their goods the following morning. Where the per- 
ishable products must be intrusted to the care of the railroad com- 
panies loss through injury, delay and high cost of transportation 
have made the business largely unprofitable. 

The most important question of the day in farming is to find 
some means of quick and efficient transportation for the perishable 
products of the truck farms to the city markets. In some New Eng- 
land localities the trolley lines have partly solved this problem. 
They have secured in their charter transportation privileges which 
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enable them to run freight cars at certain hours of the day and 
night. By tapping rich agricultural regions they have in this way 
benefited the farmers by carrying their perishable goods promptly 
and cheaply directly to the city markets without change. But even 
in these cases there is always the necessity of double loading and 
unloading, which consumes time and expense. 

The Department of Agriculture has recommended the use of 
independent auto-trucks which could load up at the farms and run 
direct to the city markets and unload without any intermediate 
handling of the goods. This would place the articles in the mar- 
ket in much better condition than when handled several times. 
These auto-trucks would have to be built of sufficient size to carry 
several tons of fruits and vegetables in each trip. They should be 
operated by individual farmers, or by several in one neighborhood 
co-operating together. The initial cost of such a truck would be 
from two to three thousand dollars, and this expense would deter 
most farmers from undertaking the enterprise until it had been 
demonstrated to be feasible. 

The Department of Agriculture draws some of its data and 
conclusions from the experiments made by the Post Office De- 
partment in rural mail collecting and delivery by means of auto- 
mobile wagons built for this purpose. These postal automobiles 
have demonstrated that in thickly populated sections of the country 
where the roads are good they will prove a paying investment. So 
far the experiments have been eminently satisfactory, and it is 
likely that in the near future a considerable number of these vehi- 
cles will be in operation by the Post Office Department to facil- 
itate the delivery and collection of mail matter. 

In both cases, however, the condition of the country and rural 
roads must be a somewhat deciding factor. Unless the roads are 
passable at all seasons of the year it would be impossible for either 
the postal or truck motor vehicles to prove a very profitable invest- 
ment. But there are many parts of Long Island, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts where the country roads are good enough for such 
experimental work during most of the year. 

It is estimated that under adequate auto-truck delivery meth- 
ods our farm produce of a perishable nature could be brought daily 
from points fifty and sixty miles away, where to-day it must come 
from a distance no greater than ten and fifteen miles. The latter 
distance is almost as great, as it pays the truck farmers to drive 
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into the city every day and back the next for another load. The 
truck gardeners who live much further out must depend upon boat 
or railroad transportation, and this has proved unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the delays, injury to the goods and high cost of freight and 
handling. Where perishable goods have to be loaded on the farm 
wagons and carried to the nearest railroad station, where they are 
loaded on the cars and then unloaded in the city to other wagons 
and carted across town to unload at the market, there is always 
bound to be excessive charges for handling and great loss through 
breakage. The only satisfactory method of transporting such 
goods is to make one loading and unloading answer for the whole 
trip. This can be accomplished only through individual auto- 
trucks which could visit the different farms and take up daily the 
produce prepared for them. 

The method generally recommended by those who have inves- 
tigated the subject is either for the truck farmers of one place to 
co-operate in running one or two auto-trucks, dividing the initial 
cost among themselves and operating them for mutual benefit. A 
single large auto-truck carrying four or five tons could accommo- 
late two or three truck gardeners, and the trip to the city and back 
again could be made without difficulty each day. The delivery of 
tresh goods in this way would place them far ahead of those han- 
dled through the several agencies mentioned. It would enable 
farmers distant forty and fifty miles from the city markets to com- 
pete openly and freely with those located within five or ten miles. 
[he land of the farmers would be so much cheaper that it would 
more than pay them to enter into truck gardening for the purpose 
of sending fresh supplies of perishable goods direct to the city 
every day. There would be certain seasons of the year when the 
auto-trucks would not need to run oftener than once or twice a 
week, but the cost of keeping them would amount to nothing ex- 
cept for the small rate of interest on thé first investment. This, 
compared with the cost of feeding and keeping truck horses, would 
be almost infinitesimal. 

Under present conditions truck gardeners near the cities find 
that their land is so valuable, and the demand for fresh produce 
increasing so that many are covering their farms with glass so extra 
crops can be raised thereon. It costs more to cover an acre of 
land with glass-sash than two or three auto-trucks would amount 
to, and yet farmers are so sure of the profits in this business that 
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they are gradually increasing their expenses in this way. The de- 
mand for fine, fresh truck produce is so steadily increasing that the 
supply will never be equal to it. Already all the available land 
within a radius of ten miles of our large city markets has been 
taken up by market gardeners, and some of it devoted to this 
work is even beyond the actual range of the so-called profitable 
zone. Some of this truck land near the cities pays the owners bet- 


ter than if houses and stores were erected thereon. One enterpris- 


ing business truck gardener has even threatened to tear down some 
old houses on his land right near Brooklyn Bridge to erect in their 
place greenhouses and gardens in order to obtain better returns. 

The possibilities in this direction are so remarkable that the 
question is being carefully studied from all sides, and within the 
next few years there will unquestionably be introduced new sys- 
tems of transportation connecting the distant suburbs with the city 
markets by means of individual vehicles of some kind. Like the 
whaleback grain carriers of the lakes, the auto-trucks which can 
load up and deliver the goods directly to the market without break- 
ing bulk will have an immeasurably superior advantage over all 
others. This system has been tried both in London and in this 
country on a small scale, and there is every reason to suppose that 
it will soon solve the problem which to-day is urgently pressing 
for a solution of some practical nature. 




















Military Motor Train in South Africa Crossing a Sprut. 





Monkeys Object to Automobiles 


HE longest macadamized road in the world is said to be from 
7 Calcutta to Lahore, India. It is about 1,700 miles in length, 
varies from forty to fifteen feet wide and is kept in excellent 
repair by the government of India. There are great stretches of 
forest along the route which contain all sorts of wild animals, 
monkeys being found everywhere. 

Monkeys are very social animals and take a great deal of 
active interest in what man, their powerful brother, is doing. The 
monkeys are intensely: conservative and raise practical objections 
when men introduce any new improvement. 

Monkeys do not like things they have not been accustomed to 
and they displayed vicious hostility to bicycles when that form of 
vehicle first appeared on the Calcutta-Lahore highway. They 
objected to anything that went faster than the ancient ox-cart and 
especially to anything that could go faster than they could. 

They manifested. their hostility to the bicycle by collecting 
stones and nuts and throwing them at the bicycle riders. Their 
aim was generally so good that there was for a time danger that 
they would drive bicycles off the road. They were very much like 
dogs, however, and gradually became accustomed to bicycles and 
accepted them as an established institution. 

Now the automobile is beginning to appear on this great high- 
way and the monkeys are showing the same practical objection that 

Left at the post they did to the bicycle. They act 
as dogs in other parts of the 
world act against a new thing, 
but fortunately, dogs do not 
throw stones or cocoanuts. 

Some of the automobilists in 
India have arrived at stopping 
places with badly bruised heads. 
The local authorities would like 
to protect the automobilists, but 
they cannot kill all the monkeys, 
so there seems to be no recourse 


‘‘What’s the matter, Horseleigh?”’ 

‘*Just my luck! Here I am down for 
the week end with only my riding togs : 
and nothing here but automobiles.” mobile. 


but to wait until the animals be- 
come accustomed to the auto- 
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Automobile Nomenclature 
sy Francis P. PRIAv 

WORD or two on automobile names, on ideal 
A nomenclature, on the suitable, the proper. 
For there is a sweet propriety in all things, 
even in a name. A rose by any other name was 
not as sweet. To automobile nomenclature, so far 
as it has gone, no very great attention has as yet 
been given, though one or two makers 
have already hit the mark. The names 
of these lucky, or thoughtful, or ingeni- 
ous few have selected are smooth in the 
mouth. They have harmony, melody, 
and, in some cases, are full of meaning, 
witeietss are replete with specific application. 


They, in a word, indicate and intimate the aim, and hope, 


and quantity and quality of the machines as conceived by 

their makers. 
But many of the names thus far selected are not happy. 
Some of them are short, crisp, sharp, snappy. The name is 
pronounced, but so soon is it done, finished ere hardly begun, that 
you do not grasp it; or if you have hazily caught at it, the memory 
does not long remain with you. Other names, unmentionable here, 
of course, through simple courtesy, are inexecrable, meaningless or 
obviously absurd. May the owners of all such awake to salvation. 

The name of an automobile, speaking largely for vehicles such 
as are commonly and leisurely used, and leaving out of account the 
sheer vehicle of commerce—the drayman, the dragoman. as it were 
—should and may easily have a certain distinctive and distinguish- 
ing quality. The ideal name is one which, without respect to its 
origin and derivation may, by reason of the superlative worth of 
the vehicle itself, aided by wise and generous publicity, become 
universal. 

Thus we have a Columbia, a Steinway, a Pear’s and the like. 
The first is broadly patriotic, and is graspable by the many and by 
the few. Steinway, which happens to be the maker’s name, is 
resounding, resonant, and thus runs happily with the thing named, 
the piano. Pears, a soap. The pear is clean, sweet and fruity, that 
is the Pear idea and it is nicely, valuable and cleanly applied. 

Failing to hit upon a name which has, in its very inception, the 
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elements of wide popularization, a second choice is to use a name 
which will at once convey the specific quality of the thing named. 
This form gives direct identification and description, all in a word. 
Failing in the first two, the third essay should be the use of the 
maker’s or inventor’s name, providing such name be sonorous, 
musical, and not brusque, sharp, unhappy, discordant. 

Jones or Brown, or kindred names would not be well. These 
first named are already staggering under sufficient notoriety, there 
being a popular fallacy that the Brown-Jones families are endless, 
and that there is an elegant sufficiency of them. But Holland, or 
Ericsson, or Edison, or Bell, names such as these will do. You hear 
little of the great Morse, while Edison is of world-wide usage. 
And what more applicable to the telephone than Bell. 

The classes of name outlined, indicated and hinted at above 
seem to rank in order of value, though it must be always remem- 
bered that the accident or inspiration which gives birth to a super- 
excellent, wonderful name is indeed, happy and is best of all. 

But the average man has neither the time, or perhaps not the 
talent to give to the selection of an appropriate name. Rather will 
he, for time-salvage, rush readily into the general field of nomen- 
clature, hence these few ideas and suggestions may be of service to 


him. The motor vehicle, barring the business conveyance, being 


used for leisure, pleasure, recreation and as an instrument of out- 
doorism, lends itself readily to a class of names in which nature- 
suggestion plays a large part. The woods, for instance, how much 
do they suggest; the river, the spring, the wind, the sea—all these 
are fruitful of names that may be most happily applied to 
automobiles. 

For example, take the woods, and see how readily we have 
from them names like these: Brightwood, Highwood, Norwood, 
3ellwood, Mistlewood, Deepwood, Wildwood, Wedgewood, Glen- 
wood, Longwood, Ringwood, Inwood, Kingwood, Hollywood. 

Or go to nature and evolve Bellmont, Hilldale, Orient, Brook- 
field, Summit, Stormking, Windermere, Hillcrest, Longmeadow, 
Hillside, Hilldale, Whirlwind, Glendale, Wayside, Ingleside, Meteor. 

Royalty and victorship will give you Conqueror, Empress, The 
Royal, Victory, Invader, Director, The Tsar, Tewkesbury, Coro- 
nado, Kingman, Coronet, Kingston, Hanover. 

If you like none of the foregoing, perhaps one of these will do: 
Normond, after Ormonde, the great thoroughbred; Isola, the 
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gypsy, the wanderer, the Queen; Montauk, sharp, musical, In- 
dian; Franklin, always gooc ; Wayward, an odd conceit, kittenish, 
suitable for a miniature, a sort of boy-pleasing name; Tournament, 
shades of Arthur’s Knights; Eaglet, for a small type; Petrel, the 
storm-bird; Penguin; Flyalong; Flyabout, suitable for a semi- 
commercial utility carriage; Mystic; Burlingame, this is stately 
and has solidity and the roll; Pilgrim; Traveler; and last Auta- 
way or Autoway. 





A Cowboy Query 


These autos I hears so much about are 
kinder puzzlin’ me, 

An’ jest the game we’re comin’ to I can’t 
exactly see; 

They tells us that the hoss is now just 
fit to kill and eat, 

an’ that he must be reckoned as a hunk 
of toothsome meat. 

The motor, they tells us, is the thing 
we'll use to cover ground; 

It’s better than the finest hoss for one who’s movin’ ’round; 


It’s cheaper an’ it’s faster, too—or so I’ve heard ‘em say— 


For it can live on oil alone, discardin’ oats and hay. 

But I’ve some doubts about this thing, an’ don’t exactly see 

Jest how this new machinery deal kin fill the bill for nie. 

1 may be wrong in this, of course, but still I kinder feel 

I’d like to see some feller throw a lariat from off an automobile. 


The Ruling Passion 


“I hope,” said the minister, soothingly, “that you are quite 
reconciled to the future, my friend?” “Yes,” said the scorcher who 
had only his own recklessness to blame for having run into a 
big beer wagon with disastrous results to himself; “I think I 
could die happy if it wasn’t for one thing.” 

“And what is that?” 

“T can’t help wondering how much faster they will build auto- 
mobiles to go after I am dead.” 








Out of the Ordinary 
By JAMEs DANCEFORD 


HILE there are a number of new 
designed vehicles on the market 
this season, and many which 
show improvements in minor 
ways, there are several vehicles 
which may be called innova- 
tions, even if they are not abso- 
lutely hot off the griddle. The 
Fischer Motor Vehicle Com- 

anc: Seika pany use a combination of gaso- 
eae See engine, dynamo, storage 
battery and electric motor. The first link of this chain is a three- 
cylindered, twelve horse power motor. Then comes a seven kilo- 


watt dynamo; fifty chloride cells of 125 ampere hours capacity and 


last, though not least by a long way, a pair of six horse power 
electric motors, 

The steam division of the procession is prolific in new designs 
with a decided tendency toward touring models, most of which have 
front seats on the “now you see it and now you don’t” order. Some 
of these are on the De Dion vis-a-vis order, while more have the 
front fold-up-able seat facing the direction in which the vehicle 
runs, as it.should. The first of this type I ever saw was the “Scar- 
ritt” type of De Dion and to-day it is the best of the convertibles | 
know of. 

No one enjoys a ride backward on a front seat, though it isn’t 
half bad on a dos-a-dos. I imagine the reason for this is that when 
you're in front, you are kept guessing as what is ahead and when 
you're going to hit it. On a dos-a-dos its the other fellow who will 
get hit first and so you don’t worry. This kind of convertible is also 
being adopted by numerous gasolene vehicle builders and seems to 
be popular. There is also a style of surrey with a dos-a-dos cn 
behind. 

Three at least of the steamers have tonneau-typed touring cars 
and all are substantial vehicles if appearances count. One has fol 
lowed the French gasolene type so closely that all the machinery, 
boiler engine and their appurtenances are up in front under the 
bonnet. And not content even with this, they have gone further and 
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use a clutch, change gears and the whole paraphernalia of a French 


gasolene car. 


Of course everyone will criticise the alleged complica- 


tion and lack of flexibility which is the main claim of the steam 


engine, but I’m glad to see this breaking away from tradition just 


the same. 


As a matter of fact I believe the builder referred to is on the 


right track for a heavy vehicle. 
I were building a steam truck 
Well, to 


begin with, your steam engine 


or dray. Cause why? 


at starting with a heavy load is 


All 


you have is steam pressure and 


im its weakest condition. 
cylinder area, but not a bit of 
piston speed to help you out on 
your horse power and that de- 
pends on all three. 

With your engine independ- 
ent you can run it up to a fair 
speed, work in your clutch grad- 
ually and you're off before you 
And _ this all, 


There's a “best” speed 


know it. isn't 
either. 
for any engine to run, whether 
it is a steam or a gasolene one, 
and the clutch and change gears 
give you an opportunity of do- 
ing this. Of course there’s a dif- 
ference in change gears and on 
them depend much of the effi- 
ciency of your vehicle as a 
whole, but the best gears have 
very few objectionable features. 
This steam change is the most 


I’d follow his ideas every time if 











marked departure that I can see in the entire 1902 line, and so 


radical is it 


that it will be watched with considerable 


interest by 


many—purchasers and manufacturers alike. 


Club rooms will soon be filled with the winners of rumored 


races. 











Note Book of the New York-Albany Tour 
By Rospert Bruce 

ROM the time that you cross Central Bridge over the Harlem 

F until you go over South Bridge from Rensselaer into the 

Capital City, the locomotive whistle is frequently heard. 
First (and largely throughout) it is, of course, the main line of 
the New York Central, whose trains go past at short intervals on 
their race to the North and South. 

The automobilist—particularly the driver of a speed machine— 
cannot easily avoid comparing himself in a way with the locomotive 
engineer. Both are masters of highly efficient mechanisms of trans- 
portation. The one is built for speed and power combined, for 
everyday service, regardless of times and seasons. It is run on 
carefully arranged schedules and follows the same track—up and 
down—for the whole period of its service. The other goes out at 
the will and pleasure of its owner and driver, wherever passable 
roads prepare the way. Any sort of fixed schedule would destroy 
the pleasure of its possession and use. They are not now and 
never can be rivals. The locomotive is champion of the rail, and 
the automobile of the road. And I have gained the idea somehow 
that the man in the cab would like now and then to change places 
with the man in the motor vehicle, and vice versa. 

As you look back upon the long (and apparently very frail) 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, from a certain point on the way to Hyde 
Park, next above, the river itself is entirely below the level your 
eye commands. The bridge seems, instead of spanning one deep 
and wide chasm, to be carried along from one point to another on 
the opposite side of the river, like a great railway trestle built over 
the unevenness of the waters. It is an optical illusion well worth 


the noticing. 
ok K * 


Most of the people you meet in the course of this trip have 
come to appreciate the automobile as a powerful factor in the build- 
ing and maintenance of good roads. No farmer or back-country 
legislator, for instance, can fail to note the far-reaching benefits of 


such an improvement as the near-to-level highway now building 
around Nelson Hill—a work that will better the trip for all types 
of vehicles. By ordinary means, this improvement would not be 
brought about for years—and then at large public expense. Now 
it is coming rapidly to completion, and the class of residents above 
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and below who can afford it are paying the cost out of their own 
pockets, practically presenting their investment to the county and 
State. I venture to say that out of every five contributors to this 
fund, three were bicyclists before they were automobilists, and the 
other two are owners of fine carriages and good road horses. 


Public spirit exhibited in this way and manner makes for progress 


and good feeling alike. 

Local conceptions of road-making methods are, however, 
beyond the understanding of the average man from the city. Espe- 
cially where the character of the soil lends itself easily to handling 
the joy of those who “work out” their assessments), “repairing” 
is a process we prefer to have follow our trip rather than precede it. 
The usual rustic method of accomplishing this work is by throwing 
the side-scrapings into the middle of the road which, of course, is 
destructive to good going for many days to come. Meanwhile it is 
a comfort to know that the cash system of road-making and main- 
tenance under competent management is progressing throughout 
the State. 

The automobile is also a source of considerable revenue to the 
districts its devotees find suited to their purposes—another factor 
with its due influence upon the local viewpoint. You will realize 
this most acutely if your machine needs towing up a necessary hill, 
and you are obliged to arrange with a local teamster for the extra 
power. He will very likely “size you up” in a way to put the 
country repairman to blush. But there is another side to it: when 
you are off main roads, perhaps on unaccustomed routes, you can 
feel quite sure of securing such information (and in case of need 
such help) as is necessary to your purpose. The bother of it does 
not figure in such a situation. This reliance is of large import 
when one makes an unexpected detour and must depend upon what 
he finds out after starting to bring him through. 


* * * 


F. W. Vanderbilt’s country place immediately above Hyde 
Park, on the road toward Staatsburg, looks from the road like one 
of the less-frequented sections of a great city park, and shows the 
sort of improvement that will come sooner or later to all the well- 
situated country on the Hudson river front. 

Conspicuously displayed at the main entrance, is a sign to the 
effect that bicycles will not be admitted. No such prohibition applies 
to automobiles, however, as was the case at “Sunnyside,” on the 
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way from Irvington to Tarrytown. It goes to show the difference 
in feeling toward the automobile between the controlling factors of 
a semi-public spot like the home of Irving, and a well-ordered 


country seat of to-day. ..t the latter, automobile accommodations 
are much more apt to be present than absent. 


It does not seem probabie that the imprint of former methods 
of travel will ever wear off the East-Hudson district. While the 
main road up and down has been swept clear of all regular stage- 
coach lines, there are many otherwise unconnected points where no 
more modern transit has yet come to take its place. The trolley has 
made little or no headway into the river towns, even the Hudson- 
Albany cars going at once inland and keeping back in the country 
until the very end. That this is so is very likely due not more to 
the expensive construction the grades from the water front would 
entail, than to the meager facilities for crossing the upper portion 
of the river. Hence, for the space of about thirty miles, the Hudson 
is more like an international boundary than a stream separating 
two like portions of the same State. 

For short trips up from the river to inland points, the stage- 
coach does now practically what it did two generations ago; and 
fancy is not inconvenienced in making out that some of these vehicles 
of to-day are their prototypes of the Revolutionary period, mended 
or rebuilt part by part, until the original shape only remains. And 
there are good blacksmiths and wheelwrights on the way to Albany, 
as many an unfortunate automobilist has found out to his passing 
advantage. In and out of Rhinebeck stages run to meet all trains 
at Rhinecliff, and from Red Hook next above to Barrytown, its 
nearest railroad station. At some other points you come across 
them, and as you note their slow, power-wasting progress, the idea 
that some of them—if not all—could profitably be displaced by 
motor omnibuses, comes into mind. I wonder if any of our progres- 
sive automobile builders have ever considered this special problem? 
If not, there may be an opportunity to work out some very inter- 
esting results for the industry on the upper Hudson. But should 
the stages go, some of the old-time taverns would remain as 
reminders of less strenuous times than ours. 





There are many who by their own admission are fitted to adorn 
great stations in automobiling; but few, indeed, are they who are so 
conceited as to think they can worthily fill little ones. 








How Acetylene Was Found 
By Roscoe S$. Denton 


© the owner of an automobile the acetylene lamp which adds 

T so much to his comfort and his safety, is so old a story that 

it hardly seems possible to him that it was a thing impossible 

less than a decade ago. The facts relating to the discovery of 
acetylene gas are interesting. 

Some years ago, a Canadian, Thomas L. Wilson, was smelting 
for metallurgical purposes. From time to time he used a good deal 
of rock salt in his furnace stock, and also limestone as a flux. 
Whenever these two materials were fused together, the slag pro- 
duced by the intense electrical heat included a dirty grayish sub- 
stance wholly unlike anything else he had ever seen. 

For weeks he noticed this substance without giving more than 
passing attention to it, dumping it into the stream upon the bank of 
which he had built his furnace. 

One day a curious thing occurred, and at a time when the 
pile of slag had become so large that its top rose above the surface 
of the water. A minute or two after dumping the slag as usual 
into the stream, some of it going under and a part of it remaining 
above the water in a red hot state, the sizzling and steaming was 
followed by a bright burst of flame. 

The next time Mr. Wilson used rock salt and limestone the 
blaze again appeared over the slag after it had been cast into the 
river, and, it being at night, he was much struck by the brilliant 
white light produced. 

On the first occasion thereafter when he had a batch of the 
queer grayish residue to dispose of he did not waste it, but saved 
it and poured over it some water for experiment. To his surprise 
there was no flame, but after puzzling awhile over this feature, he 
held a lighted match over the pile, when instantly there was a white, 
glowing flame, and Wilson knew that he had found something 
worth while. His discovery was acetylene gas, and the automobilist 
is not the only man who is deeply indebted to him for having 
made it. 


Possessed of a Prejudice 
“In Paris there’s an automobile to every 1,469 persons.” 
“That’s all right, any kind of a scorcher can easily run 
that number of people.” 

















Touring Department 


New York - Albany Route 





T is a pleasant and withal a very creditable auto- 
mobile run from New York to Albany, along 
the east side of the Hudson river. The dis- 

tance of 160 miles, more or less, divides almost 

equally at Poughkeepsie, the largest city on the 
line, with first-class accommodations for men and machines. Given 
three days out, with overnight contro! at Fishkill Village and Rhine- 
beck (less desirable but comfortable stopping places), and the (a) 
Lower, (b) Middle and (c) Upper Hudson districts, may be taken 
with practically uniform calculations in time and mileage. As a 
possible alternative to either, more time may be spent in sightseeing 
from the Harlem River to Ossining, making Peekskill for the first 
night. In this case, the balance of the trip (relatively less interesting 
historically), will divide into two longer average runs, the second 
overnight stop to be determined more by circumstances than by 
direction. One or another of these schedules will suit most end-to- 
end tours. Speed trials are a law unto themselves, and side-trips 
matters of separate allowance anyhow. 

The roads are principally of common dirt and macadam, with 
occasional stretches of gravel, sand, clay and rock, averaging good 
from mid-April to November. Earlier or later, some portions are 
likely to be difficult or impossible to cover. For most of the way 
wide enough for two or three to ride safely abreast, there is now and 
then a narrow section where one will find it decidedly inconvenient 
to give half of the road to passing traffic. Grades vary from the 
stiff climbs and steep descents above Peekskill (where one must take 
his chances with fate), to the easiest of going between Poughkeepsie 
and Hyde Park. 

Automobile supply and repair stations are frequent, the hotels 
and roadhouses fair, and both local and long-distance telephone 
service never far away. Sign boards, while numerous, are not yet 
of a regularly complete order, compelling one to keep his own look- 
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out, practically from beginning 
to end. The bridges along the 
way (and they are many), are 
perfectly safe for one-at-a-time 
of any weight of machine, but 
caution in crossing the wooden 
ones should at all time be 
observed, 

The route itself is in great part 
the old Albany post-road, of 
more relative importance a hun- 
dred years ago (when it divided 
the honor of travel only with the 
river), than now. But the build- 
ing of the railroad to the North 
and West made the horse-drawn 


coach service unprofitable for 
long up-and-down trips. Of the 


old-time taverns, many have alto- 
gether disappeared, or been 
turned to other purposes; but 
some of them have survived, and 
are now entertaining automo- 
bilists as they did the less-fortu- 
nately mounted travelers of long 


ago. 


FROM THE CITY INTO THE 
SUBURBS. 

From the center of Manhattan, 
one has the choice of either the 
East or West driveway through 
the whole length of Central Park 
(whose upper boundary is One 
Hundredth and Tenth street), 
coming out at either (a) Sev- 
enth, or (b) Lenox avenue. In 
the former case (a), continue 
direct on Seventh avenue to the 
new Central bridge (otherwise 
known as McComb’s Dam 
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Bridge), over the Harlem river at One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
street. In the latter case (b), turn one block west from Lenox to 
Seventh avenue anywhere up to or on One Hundred and Forty- 
fifth street (no opportunity to cross above), and on as before to 
Central Bridge. Its long approaches reach far outward, and you 
take their upgrade after a short turn to the left at One Hundred 
and Fifty-third street. 

Instead of keeping this bridge to the end, take the branch exit 
to the left, passing straight over into Sedgwick avenue. This (the 
left-hand one of the roadways in sight, and the least inviting of 
them), at first winds through a raggedly settled district and then 
goes under High Bridge and Washington Bridge, near to the rail- 
road tracks and directly opposite the Harlem River Speedway. 
Morris Heights, the new site of the College of the City of New 
York, is immediately beyond, then Fordham Heights. If by chance 
one has made an unconscious turn to the left and finds himself on 
Cedar avenue, he will simply go a short distance nearer the river 
than he otherwise would, and come out on Sedgwick avenue again 
all right. 

The first deliberate turn after crossing the Harlem is to the left, 
onto Bailey avenue, at Webb’s Academy and Shipbuilders’ Home. 
This building, on the right hand side—just beyond Fordham 
Heights—is best recognized by the miniature ships’ models in the 
ornamental work of its north tower. At the end of the long easy 
grade which begins at this point, is Kingsbridge (Two Hundred 
and Thirtieth street, Borough of The Bronx). Here turn to the 
left, so as to cross the railroad tracks and pass the railroad station ; 
then make the first turn to the right onto Broadway. This roadway 
leads alongside Van Cortlandt Park and in sight of Van Cort- 
landt Station, and would bring up to Getty Square, Yonkers. How- 
ever, just as one is conscious of being near the center of the city, a 
fork is made by Broadway and New Main street, both leading to the 
same end. The latter avoids a hill encountered the other way; 
hence it is taken direct, only with a slight bend to the right as one 
passes under the raised tracks of the Putnam Division of the New 
York Central. Getty Square is reached at once. 

Go one block ahead on North Broadway to Dock street, which 
takes a much shorter block to Warburton avenue, there turning 
squarely to the right in front of the “Manor Hall” and Soldiers’ 
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Monument. This provides a 
straightaway through Glenwood 
and Hastings, and leads on to 
the north. Unless it is desired 
to enter Dobb’s Ferry (which is 
closer to the river and off the 
main line), avoid taking any of 
the several unposted roads lead- 
ing into it. Instead (without 
actually turning anywhere that 
way), hold well to the right 
until, now past Dobb’s Ferry, an 
easy turn leads up by a stone 
church and large schoolhouse 
close together on the left. Make 
this turn (or rather bend), pass- 
ing the Ardsley Club grounds on 
the way to Irvington and Tarry- 
town. 

On the right-hand side of the 
road you pass the building which 
was Washington’s headquarters 
in the summer of 1781 where, on 
July 6, the French allies under 
Rochambeau joined the Conti- 
nental army and where, on Au- 
gust 14, the Yorktown campaign 
was planned. One can see from 
the roadway how the river is 
gradually widening, soon to 
form the Tappen Zee, while it is 
more than likely that both pleas- 
ure and commercial craft are 
making their way up and down. 


Soon in Irving’s country, one 


will naturally be on the lookout 
for “Sunnyside,” and the 
stranger is likely to imagine 
more than once that he has found 
it among the goodly number of 
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old-time mansions on either side of the road. About the time he is 
morally certain that it has been missed in spite of his care, he will 
see “Sunnyside Lane” lead down inauspiciously from the main road 
toward the river. And not until he has followed this line for a 
considerable distance—indeed to the very end—will he find on a 
bluff overlooking one of the sightliest points on the river, the home 
where Washington Irving lived, worked and died. Upon the gate 
which marks the entrance to the grounds is a sign specially denying 
the right of admission to automobiles. Returning again to the 
main road and upper Tarrytown is quickly at hand. 

If there is is no necessity for going down into Tarrytown, 
drive straight ahead, passing the André monument almost immedi- 
ately and coming upon an irregular four corners. Bedford Road, 
leading uphill to the right, is the approach to the old Sleepy Hollow 
Road; New Broadway—almost straight ahead as one comes from 
Tarrytown—goes outward and upward into the country, while “old” 
3roadway makes a turn to the left, passing by St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and is the way to Ossining. It is up and down 
all the way, for on every side the hills are in greater number and 
higher; but the going is fine. You speed over Pocantico Bridge 
and up alongside Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. On the way to Scar- 
borough there is another bluff which commands a satisfying view 
not only up and down, but of the river and beyond. 

Sing Sing prison is down by the river to the south of the city 
of Ossining, and cannot be seen from the road. From the public 
square, Ossining, pass the Soldiers’ Monument, turn left and go 
down the hill that is—but ought not to be—on the main road, This 
takes you through an unsightly district and provides a climb 
farther on, thence by neither very good nor satisfying country 
through Croton (here along the railroad tracks), Oscawanna, 
Crugers, Montrose and Centerville to Peekskill. For most of the 
distance it is a ragged, half-deserted section, so near and yet so far 
from the centers of life and industry. Particularly on the way to 
Croton, the aim should be to the left (as both the river and the 
railroad bend), and more by instinct than by rule keep that way. 
There is one square turn to the left (around District School No. 5), 
and after that a long deep-shaded road, from fair to poor, according 
to season and weather. 

Nearing Peekskill, the highlands reappear and bring back the 
earlier interest in the trip. If the day be overcast, the hills in front 
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show up larger and blacker than 
at other times. One may see 
Haverstraw Bay across the river 
and Treason Hill, where Bene- 
dict Arnold met Major André 
and arranged the surrender of 
West Point. Beyond Center- 
ville, turn right from the old 
Albany post-road (Broadway, 
which takes one too far below), 
and enter Peekskill by Washing- 
ton street, turning right into 
South street when near the cen- 
ter of the upper city. The forty- 
two or forty-three miles so far 
covered will be likely to prove 
more of a task than anticipated. 

North from Peekskill, take 
Division street up over a hill, but 
bend to the left onto Highland 
avenue almost at once. Know- 
ing that Garrison and Cold 
Spring are straight ahead of him 
as the crow flies, and seeing that 
the railroad makes a big bend 
with the river, the automobilist 
may imagine that he has the 
shorter distance to go. It would 
be so, except that heavier grades 
than any yet found are speedily 
encountered, and riding distance 
as well as propelling power is 
used prodigally in going over 
them. Down one long steep hill, 
keep to the left and cross the two 
bridges over (a) Peekskill Creek 
and (b) Sprout Brook (arms of 
Annsville Creek), through Anns- 
ville village. The camp of the 
N.G.S.N.Y. is between this sec- 
tion of the road and?the Hudson. 
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It is now an almost continuous upgrade for four or five miles, 
topped by Nelson Hill—the steepest and most difficult on the entire 
route. Its continuous rise of 2,372 feet, with a maximum grade of 
16 per cent. is better suited for hill-climbing exhibitions than for 
covering as a matter of course on tour. Most heavy automobiles 
must submit to being towed up, although some machines succeed 
in mounting it unaided. Once over, however, and the task is repaid 
in a measure by the show of progress on the road now under con- 
struction, by which it will soon be possible to go around with ease 
and comfort. Although this new way will be a public thoroughfare, 
the expense of its building is being met by the leading citizens of 
Garrison and Peekskill. The surroundings of Nelson Hill are wild 
and picturesque in the extreme, inevitably reminding one of similar 
localities in the Lehigh Valley and in the Alleghenies. 

Ahead over improving roads is another irregular four corners, 
where there is a choice (to Wappinger’s Falls, seven miles below 
Poughkeepsie), between the river road through Garrison, Cold 
Spring, Fishkill Landing and Hughsonville, and the inland road 
rounding Garrison, touching the outskirts of upper Cold Spring and 
running into Fishkill Village (five miles above the Landing). « The 
latter is much preferable for automobilists, although the former has 
always been the favorite with cycle tourists. Therefore, take the 


right hand turn below Garrison, at the irregular four corners already 


mentioned, the sign reading “five miles to Cold Spring.” Two or 
three miles beyond, you run alongside a deep glen, then onto a good 
road rounding upper Cold Spring, afterward fair going to Fishkill 
Village. This place (sixty-eight miles out), is entered by a broad 
bend of the road to the left, after crossing the tracks of the New- 
burg, Dutchess and Connecticut Railroad tracks. Follow down the 
main street until an old stone church is seen. Here make a square 
turn to the right on the road to Wappinger’s Falls. At Wappinger’s 
Falls, go straight up the hill, over the bridge spanning Wappinger’s 
Creek, and alongside the trolley car tracks until they turn off to the 
left. Either keep the same road into Main street, Poughkeepsie 
(eighty-one miles), or follow the car tracks instead. The former is 
usually preferred, although the latter is perfectly feasible. 
Following Main street to Washington street, where turn north, 
go under the approach to the Poughkeepsie Bridge, past the State 
Hospital for the Insane, and out into the country. It is the begin- 
ning of over thirty miles of excellent riding—by far the best of the 
trip—and can safely be taken at speed. Except for a good view of 
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the bridge (which cannot be had coming in from the south), there 
is nothing to cause one to look back. To and through Hyde Park 
and Staatsburg, from the number of fine homes, uncrowded and 
well-kept, it seems like the environs of Irvington and Tarrytown 
over again. Private roads leading right and left, are frequently as 
good as the main thoroughfare. “No trespass” signs are on the 
road-front of nearly every estate. Coming near enough to the 
river for a good view of the opposite side, you begin to breathe the 
air of the Upper Hudson, Instinctively you say it is the lower high- 
lands over again only with their chief hindrances to pleasant auto- 
mobile travel left out, and put on another bit» of power. 

Beyond Staatsburg the road again bends away from the river 
and railroad and makes a “long way around” to the higher lands 
eastward. The first long steady grade achieved and the foothills of 
the Catskills are in sight. Beware of the turn to the left which 
leads down to Rhinecliff (on the river), but follow on into Rhine- 
beck, which is three miles inland. The main highway shows itseli 
plainly throughout, and one needs only to keep off the cross-roads 
or, once off, to get back. 

If no stop is required at that point, push straight through the 
village of Rhinebeck, shortly beyond which is the weather-beaten 
stone marking in old-fashioned figures and letters 100 miles from 
New York, one of the few of its line left undisturbed up to this 
time. (The same distance on the railroad reaches a mile above 
Tivoli station). Cross the tracks of the Central New England 
Railway, and two miles or so beyond, keep to the left, where an old 
church and cemetery mark a fork in the road. It is straight going 
to Red Hook and Upper Red Hook, Clermont and Blue Store. 
Here (a fragment of an old settlement named from the prevailing 
color of its few buildings), turn left around the hotel, en route to 
Hudson. You are now well abreast of the Catskills and would 
pass Catskill Station (ferry across) but for the fact that the inland 
road, rather than the line of the river, is being followed. 

It is a short run to Hudson, the old post-road going up past 


but not into the city. However, as the next full stop will be at 
Albany, thirty-three miles farther, over variable and at times con- 


fusing roads, a rest and some attention to power supply will prob- 
ably be welcome, if not necessary. Unlike most of the cities on the 
way, too, the grade from and back to the main North-and-South 
line is very moderate, and the run either way, is made in two or 
three minutes. 








NEW YORK-ALBANY ROUTE 


Leaving Hudson (127 miles), either go back to the post-road, 
or take Greene street out in the same general direction, but a shorter 
distance. In either case, you bring up at one of the most important 
four corners on the trip, formed by (1) the entrance of the post- 
read; (2) Greene street, out from Hudson direct; (3) the outward 
thoroughfare to Chatham, Lebanon Springs, and other points 
immediately northeast, and (4) the continuation of the post-road 
upward. Take the latter and keep it straight through Stottville 
Corners and toward Stockport Center. The run is at first frequently 
alongside the third-rail electric car line between Hudson and Albany, 
aad later on a valley opens up on either side, leaving the highway a 
narrow ridge between them. One-and-a-quarter miles below Stock- 
port Center, there is a choice of two roads to Albany, (1) the river 
road, via Columbiaville and Coxsackie, twenty-eight miles, or (2) 
inland through Stuyvesant Falls, Kinderhook and Schodack Center, 
twenty-eight and one-quarter miles. The latter is preferable— 
especially in doubtful weather, for it is on higher and firmer ground. 

Immediately approaching S.ockport Center, bend right down 
the hill, go over the bridge and through Stuyvesant Falls to Kinder- 
hook. From here published reports and natives’ directions all agree 
that it is the old Albany post-road through to the end. Yet more 
lose their way on this last twenty miles than on all the roads below. 
Speeding into Kinderhook, it appears as if straightaway through 
the town where the proper route to the north. Not so; it is a tura 
squarely to the left, leading up past the cemetery. Scarcely more 
than a half mile farther, a signboard confidently points the way to 
Castleton-on-the-Hudson ; and although this is a more or less clearly 
defined departure from the main road, one may be consistently 
following, many there be that make it, especially since it starts off 
well. Albany can be reached that way—at times with comfort and 
pleasure—but it is not a departure to be generally recommended. 
Keep ahead, bending this way and that with the road, but holding 
to it nevertheless. You are pursuing a sort of middle course—the 
river and (N. Y. C.) railroad not many miles away to the left, and 
the Hudson-Albany cars and Boston & Albany trains (to and from 
Chatham and Pittsfield), now and then for a minute in sight over 
to the right. 

The signs at the road crossings seem in league to show you 
every manner of crook and turn. Ignore them (in so far as your up 
trip is concerned), and come into Schodack Center, eight miles 
from the end. The place is nothing, the point an important one, 
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since here the post-road merges with the Boston turnpike (the old 
highway from New England to the Hudson). The upper “Harlem 
Railroad Country,” (Chatham its northern terminus) is but a few 
miles over to the east, and Pittsfield under thirty by road. The 
going improves slightly on to East Greenbush, but loses in condi- 
tion shortly thereafter. You notice on this last stretch a sign point- 
ing out a way to reach Troy by a more direct road than that through 
Albany. Approach Rensselaer with care and patience for its 
entrance from the south, via Columbus avenue and Columbia street 
to Broadway, direct to the South Bridge, is an unworthy ending to 
any pleasure trip. This is the bridge over which all classes of 
vehicles enter Albany from below, and toll is charged. On the 
other side of the river, take Broadway, through another uninviting 
district, and over wretched pavements, to the foot of State street, 
and you are in the center of the downtown city. It is worth while 
to ride up Capitol Hill in order to get a more accurate idea of the 
last few miles than can be had by simply going over it once. And 
the satisfaction which one naturally feels at the safe finish of such a 
trip, will be at the same time augmented. 
* * * 

The trip from New York to Albany is one that every automo- 
bile tourist, unless he has done so already, expects sooner or later 
to take. On the whole a hard and difficult run, there are still 
attractive features out of all proportion to the time, labor and 
expense involved. None other of our rivers is so bordered on both 
sides by railway lines, or floats so many steam and sailing ships in 
so small a territory. You are always conscious of being close to 
the throbbing pulse of things, and that is rather pleasant than 
burdensome—even on a holiday—when you have all outdoors to 
think and move in. The machine under your hand responds to its 
necessary part of the work, and you take on the go every angle 
of view to be had from the unobstructed highway. Part of it is 
fleeting and part lasting, but you would speedily quarrel with any 
condition likely to deny you at some future time another right of 
way for your automobile up or down the Hudson. 





Two With But a Single Thought 
Jumpspark—Of what use is a horse anyway? Who wants 
them nowadays? 
Pumpmore—Why, horses are all right. Think what lovely 
cushions their hair and hides make for an automobile. 








Amid City Bells 

By JEAN bes BolsENEY 
XPERIENCED New Yorkers have 
fF learned to jump, without waiting to 
look around, whenever a beli rings. 
While crossing a street this spasmodic, me- 
chanical spring has become so common an 
affair that few turn back, as they do even 
when they slip on a banana peel, to see what 
particular variety of death they have escaped. 
Besides, after long experience, the city man 
learns to know from the 





sound just what mechani- 
cal monster is coming, for 
each kind of warning bell 
is kept fairly distinct in the 
city. 

The difference between 
the single clangs of the 
cablecar, which have a cer- 
tain variety in their order 
depending upon the indi- 
vidual gripman, the tele- 
phone-like burr of the bicy- 
cles, the rolling muffled 
gong of an ambulance, and 
the sharp, ding dong froma 








fire engine, the sound that 
seems to keep at least half 





Mr. and Mrs. 


: ‘ a block ahead of the roar- 
Angus Sinclair 


ing mass of the engine it- 
self, the chiming tinkle of the private auto- 
mobile or the clear quick ring of the electric 
cab, is as clearly marked, and the sounds are 
as easily distinguished from one another as 
the voices of one’s friends. For these are 
the voices of many a one’s terrors. 

As the number of light automobiles of 


the runabout type increases, bells grow more 
and more numerous in the streets. In old 
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times it was only in winter that one heard street bells, when the 
snow made things quiet, and then they were mostly sleigh bells; 
but those now are rarely heard outside of the park (and not there 
many times). Besides warning bells there are the quiet inoffensive 
bells that no one moves any faster for, like the jangling ones that 
hang on a string over the old-clothes carts, or the small dinner bell 
of the knife grinder, or the little tinkling toy bells on the harness 
or the collar of a pet dog or cat. 

The use of bells is characteristic of New York; perhaps 
America. In Paris the trains and the automobiles and most of the 
bicycles clear their way by means of those tooting horns, that give 
out such discordant squawks whenever the rubber bulb attached to 
them is compressed. In London the “bus” and cab drivers use 
nothing but their voices to make the street crosser move more 
quickly. 

But in New York the warning is nearly always given by a bell. 
It is unusual to hear any one shout until it is too late to be of any 
use, and until French motor vehicles came, horns were unknown it. 
our streets, except now and then for a four-in-hand coach. 

It is considered cause for wonder that (in a day of such) some 
philanthropical person with a musical ear does not start a move- 


ment to have all these bells tuned the same key, on the principle 
that the bells are arranged for the different herds of cows in the 
Black Forest and Switzerland. As it is now, the bells of New York 
may serve to warn people, but they never will serve to win them. 











Automobiling in the Wilderness 


By AnGus SINCLAIR 


NE of the most enterprising performances 

() ever undertaken with an automobile, was 

successfully carried out last winter by Mr. 

C. E. De Long of Hot Springs, 

Ark. In the early winter Mr. De 

Long sold out a jewelry business 

which he had in Hot Springs, 

and conceived the idea of amus- 

ing himself with an automobile 

while enjoying a well earned 

holiday. After looking over the 

automobile field and having studied the various 

makes, he decided to invest in a Toledo Steam 

Carriage and to Toledo he went to make a thorough examination of 

the machine. Being a mechanic himself he had no difficulty in mas- 

tering the mechanism of the automobile, and he remained in the 

factory several weeks for the purpose of familiarizing himself with 
the process of construction. 

When the carriage was ready for delivery, Mr. De Long con- 
ceived the idea of running it to Hot Springs on its own wheels, 
rightly concluding that he would enjoy a great deal of automobiling 
experience during the journey. The makers of the machine and 
other friends, attempted to dis- 
suade him from the undertaking, 
but he made up his mind to make 
the attempt, no matter what 
obstacles might be encountered. 

The difficulties of the journey 
could readily be perceived, for a 
distance of about 1,500 miles had 
to be traveled in the dead of 
winter through part of five 
States, and through regions wild 
and rugged, where road-making 
had not been begun. The prin- 
cipal in the undertaking was 
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familiar with the Middle South- 
west States, and he was aware 
that bridle paths for many miles 
would be the only guidance of 
his route, and that they would 
lead him through rocky defiles, 
thick forests, miry swamps and 
over fordless streams; but all 
these difficulties did not deter 

him from the enterprise. 
They left Toledo on December 
24, the day before Christmas, 
Kentucky Mountain Roads and Mr, De Long was accom- 
panied by another adventuresome 
soul in Mr. J. E. Soules of Toledo. They took the most 
direct roads to Cincinnati, which took them over the route followed 
by the pioneer French voyageurs, who long ago established a line of 
transportation from Lake Erie to the nearest point on the Ohio river. 
The journey of about 200 miles from Toledo to Cincinnati, was not 
regarded as a great feat, but several snow and sleet storms were 
encountered, which would have convinced most of the enthusiastic 
automobilists that traveling by rail was much more desirable at that 
season of the year. But that was not the way Mr. De Long felt. 
Those of us who have operated steam automobiles naturally 
inquire, how did you prevent the steam and water pipes from 
freezing in such weather? That difficulty was neatly provided for. 
The steam gauge was placed 
close to the boiler and connected 
by a short pipe which was kept 
from freezing by the heat of the 
boiler. There was no difficulty 
with the water pipes when the 
machine was at work, and at 
night when the carriage had to 
be left outside, which happened 
frequently, the pilot hght was 
kept burning, which kept up 
steam and generally Kept the 
temperature above the freezing 
Crossing a Tennessee Creek point. The flame of a torch was 
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applied to the pump and pipes 
before starting, to make sure 
that there was no ice in them. 

From Cincinnati the party 
followed the Valley of the Ohio 
to Louisville and in doing so, 
crossed the river three times. 
The roads were wretched and 
made a good introduction to the 
worse ones in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas. 

From Louisville the party pre- 
ceeded towards Memphis, keep- 
ing always as close as possible to 
the line of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, as that took them the 
most direct way to their destination. Those who located the line of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, naturally followed the line of 
least resistance, but their locating was no help to people going in 
the same direction by the country roads. Until lately the construct- 
ing of a railroad through a district has militated against good coun- 
try roads, for an impression has been fostered that railroads dis- 
pensed with the necessity for good statute roads. 


Water frem Big Sandy 


The pictures shown in connection with Mr. De Long’s trip 
give a good graphic history of the journey, and illustrated in an 
impressive shape the country traversed and the roads that had to be 
followed in Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Those who are familiar with 
the history of Scotland, will 
know that King Robert Bruce 
held a place in the hearts of his 
countrymen not unlike that held 
by George Washington in this 
country. Bruce had carried out 
the difficult feat of ridding Scot- 
land of English conquerors, and 
he left to his countrymen the 
advice to abandon their homes 
and retire with their flocks and 
herds to the mountain fast- 


nesses when an army of Eng- Tennesseeans call this a Road 
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lish invaders was moving upon them. This policy worked very well 
in one way, but it left in the Highlands warlike clans who recognized 
no authority of the established government of the realm. And the 
Highland chiefs understood the value of the want of passable roads 
as a means of defence. After the last rising of the Highlanders in 
the Stuart cause, the British government employed General Wade to 
supervise the construction of a series of military roads, which made 
every nook of the Highlands accessible. At some periods of the 
year, even the military roads were sometimes almost impassable. 
On some English tourists being heard to complain about the condi- 
tion of the roads, a ready rhymster was heard to exclaim: 
“Could you seen a’ thae roads afore they were made, 
You would hold up your hands and bless General Wade.” 

The rhyme has become a sort 
of proverb in Scotland concern- 
ing bad roads. 

Many of our States are badly 
in need of a General Wade, and 
the automobile journey through 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas, gives an object lesson 
which ought to stir up the road- 
makers of these States. 

The party did not get far away 
from Louisville when the num- 

Near National Cemetery, ber and variety of their diffi- 

Dover, Tenn. culties began. They forded 
Salt river near Shepherdsville and their first serious mishap over- 
took them in going through the stream. The suction pipe of the 


air pump got under the water and that element not passing readily 


through the air discharge passages, the shock was so great that it 
broke off the cross-head pin. Repairing that delayed them several 
hours, then they started and soon came to a worse obstacle in the 
form of Rolling Fork Creek, which could not be forded, and there 
was no ferry. To cross the stream they were compelled to go back 
from Lebanon Junction, forty miles, to Bardstown, where there is a 
bridge. That did not discourage them. They pushed on to Cave 
City, and made a stop there to visit the Mammoth Cave. 
Throughout the journey Mr. De Long visited as many places 
of historical interest as he could find. He went out of his way to 
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visit Buffalo, Ky., and to look at 
the house where Abraham Lin- 
coln was born. From that place 
to Conmer, they encountered the 
worst wheeling of the journey. 
There were ne:ther roads nor 
towns, and they had to work 
their way through a_ howling 
wilderness, guided by the com- 
pass. The best shelter they 
found here and in many other 
districts, were in negro cabins, 
where they were always made Cumberland City Boulevard 
welcome and hospitab y offered 
a share of such wretched accommodations as the owners had for 
themselves. 
They crossed the Tennessee river on a ferry boat, ran the car- 
riage through mud reaching the 
machinery to get there, and went 





through similar experience get- 





Arrival at Hot Springs 


ting away from the muddy 
stream. At one place they had 


to overcome almost insuperable difficulties in getting over a deep 
but narrow stream. The banks were about twenty feet above the 
water and very steep. To get to the bank they had to cut through 
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Arkansas Red Clay Thoroughfare 


suction pipe which was led up to 


was afterwards no sucking of 
water. 

At one place they got out of 
gasolene twelve miles from a 
source of supply, and they hired 
a farmer to go in a wagon and 
bring what they needed. That 
made a day’s delay, which was 
utilized in taking the mechanism 
apart, when it was all thoroughly 
cleaned and the glands carefully 
packed. 

Among the numerous towns 
visited en route were Bowling 
Russellville, Ky., Car- 
bondale, Dover, 


Green, 


Taking Water Up 10 Feet 


Paris, Milan and 


several barb wire fences. When 
the bank was reached, a stout 
rope was attached to the hind 
axle, a turn was taken around a 
tree, which enabled Mr. De 
Long to lower the carriage slow- 
ly, while Mr. Soules guided it to 
the desired point. Farmers on 
the other side lowered planks to 
make a chute on the bank, and 
pulled up the machine by a pair 
of mules. 

When the accident happened 
to the air pump, they put on a 
the top of the boiler, so there 


oe 

35% Grade in Ozarks 
Memphis, Tenn. In Dover they 
stayed in the hotel which was 
the headquarters of General 
Grant when he was operating in 
that quarter. They remained for 
two weeks at Paris, Tenn., to 
rest and permit the waters, 
which far and near had over- 
flowed, to subside. After that 
they pushed on to Memphis and 
found that the Mississippi had 
spread its waters so far over 
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the forests of Arkansas, that they took the train to Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The picture which shows the automobile toiling through the 
Arkansas yellow clay, and that showing the 35 per cent. grade on 
the Ozark Mountains, will indicate that Arkansas does not yet pro- 
vide roads that make automobiling a joyful pastime. But paths that 














When She Has the Lever 


a sure-footed donkey would hesitate to tread were followed with the 
four-wheeled vehicle, and by slow marches, the hill nestled city of 
Hot Springs was reached and his fellow townsmen gave the cour- 
ageous automobilist a hearty welcome. The party had been forty- 
four days on the road when they reached their destination. 





Misfits Desired 
“This business of mine is a queer one,” mused the man, as 
disgustedly he replaced the headlight the man with the Vandyke 
beard had been looking at. “Everybody that comes in here for an 
automobile lamp wants one that won’t soot.” 
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The Story of Progress 


ROGRESS is not all hurrah. There are always some who are 
p being left behind, and the dropping by the way of the maimed 
and the halt causes sometimes a pang of regret. 

While we mourn the loss of those who stop by the way, we 
will largely measure our progress by them. It is the past always 
that must tell how fast and how far we have gone. 

We cannot gauge our speed by our rate of approach to any 
point ahead of us, for we can never see far enough in that direc- 
tion. Even in looking backward it is necessary to still keep our 
vision advancing. Our point of comparison must be shifted ahead 
from time to time, or we can no longer make accurate and reliable 
observations. 

There are those who fail to do anything of this kind and who 
keep their eyes still fixed on the far-away landmark, and when it 
grows dim and distant they moan and sob over the change in the 
landscape. Such as these there are in the vehicle world to-day. 
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Where, they ask, is the reinsman who drove his flying team of 
half broken horses down the sides of the Rocky Mountains? Where 
is the old blacksmith of song and story, or the manual skill of the 
all-around man that flourished in every shop where vehicles were 
laboriously and clumsily turned out in the good old pre-locomotive 
and pre-automobile days? Alas! the looking-backwardites cry, 
they are gone forever. Well, what of it? Who now wants such 
nien or such methods, or, indeed, could find use for them? 

We not only travel in different ways and by different means, 
but we have also different labors to perform, and all the talk and 
all the thoughts of the world are changed accordingly. To recall 
with regret that things are not what they were is one way of rec- 
cgnizing, and perhaps of accepting, all this, but it is not the best 
way. The vision of the optimist is always more nearly correct and 
more to be relied upon than is the doleful dream of the pessimist. 
The changes that progress bring are only to be regretted by those 
who are left behind. 

Those who have to deal with the vital problem of transporta- 
tion can least of all afford to dwell too long or too lovingly upon 
what has been. Their engrossing business is with what is and with 
what is immediately coming; and dealing with these their ideas 
must, of course, change continually. 

The vehicles of a generation ago, and the practices which could 
be urged with force and seriousness then could not be so treated 
in the to-day of the motor vehicle without incurring the reproach of 
advancing senility. No longer the ox, the mule or even the horse— 
those were of yesterday; to-day it is steam, explosion, electricity. 
The old has given way to the new, and the gift is beyond the re- 
call of any one sentimentalist, anti-progressive or what not. 





Something to Be Stopped 


E the cause what it may, the fact remains that there is a man- 
ifest attempt on the part of the New York police, aided by a 
not inconsiderable portion of the metropolitan press, to in- 

augurate something like a crusade against the automobile and its 
users. 

The more expensive the former, or socially prominent the 

latter, the surer is an arrest made if the slightest opportunity for 
doing so is given. Like death, the guardians of the public safety 
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seem to delight in a shining mark and to have decided that just at 
the moment there is nothing more shining or more marked than 
the automobile and its owner. 

We have grown used to such attacks around election times 
because the game of politics, as it is played here in one of the 
greatest cities in the world, is supposed by its players to call for a 
certain amount of injury to the well-to-do citizens just before those 
citizens who are not so well provided for in the world’s goods 
are called upon to cast their ballots. Later those who are elected as 
a result of these attacks go to Congress, the Legislature, or, may 
be, to jail. If it be the two former they continue there to play the 
same kind of politics, only in legislative halls it is known as “twist- 
ing the lion’s tail,” and consists in wild harangues against all for- 
eign countries, one in particular. 

With the election six months in the future, however, the cause 
for the present severity is not easily discovered. Neither is it pos- 
sible to suggest a remedy. Virtually the accused has no chance 
to escape the charge, his word or that of expert witnesses in his 
behalf going as naught against the unsupported assertion of the 
officer making the arrest, who, as a rule, seems to have decided 
that every motor vehicle can do and does do forty miles an hour 
through crowded traffic and so testifies against his prisoner before 
the magistrate. 

It cannot be denied that there are reckless automobilists, just as 
there are reckless policemen, pedestrians and truck drivers, but it 
does not follow that all automobilists are deserving of arrest and 
punishment because some of them are. Nor does it seem natural 
that solely because a man owns an automobile which may be ca- 
pable of going faster than the law allows that he at once proceeds 
to constantly risk his neck and an expensive carriage in wild at- 
tempts to run over the entire population of the city of New York. 

To some of the magistrates and quite a number of the police 
such statements as the foregoing will be looked upon as biased 
testimonials in favor of the motor vehicle. Apparently it is for 
the nonce the belief of these officers of the law, that the owner- 
ship or the use of an automobile is prima facie evidence that the 
owner or the user is a fit subject for arrest and punishment as 
being a danger to the public welfare. 

To allow things to proceed as they are now going is to risk 
this prejudiced idea becoming chronic with both magistrates and 
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policemen. At once the result would be that the ownership of an 
automobile would become a thing so fraught with discomfort and 
annoyance that few would care to submit thereto and would either 
abandon the motor vehicle or else refrain from using it until they 
could be assured of not being discriminated against by the mag- 
istrates and the police. 

While at present the center of all this persecution is in New 
York city, the fashions here set are soon followed in other com- 
munities, so the time and the place to stamp the thing out before 
it becomes epidemic is now and here. 

We believe the trade and the automobile organizations can 
therefore unite upon nothing which is more pressing for imme- 
diate, concerted and energetic action than this New York attack 
upon the enjoyment of a rational employment of the automobile. 
Certainly they can find no other injustice whose correction would 
bring greater satisfaction to all connected with both the sport and 
the trade than this. 





Plea for Education 


N a recent circular to its members impressing upon them the 
| advisability at this time of being doubly careful of disobeying 
road ordinances, President Shattuck, of the Automobile Club 

of America, took occasion to say: 

“Some members of the club have made it a practice when resid- 
ing in the country to have their automobiles sent to the nearby town 
or village every morning for a week or two and carefully run 
around the public square, so that owners of horses might have them 
accustomed to the sight of and to the noise made by the machines, 
Where this has been done it has been appreciated by horse drivers, 
and it tends to promote a feeling of frindship rather than antagonism 
towards the automobile. We recommend this practice highly to you, 
and we suggest that all members of the club who reside in the 
country during the summer make a point of doing this. By using 
care and by being considerate of the rights of others the feeling 
which has been engendered against the automobile can, we believe, 
be overcome.” 

The idea of the automobilist doing all that he can to educate 
horses and their owners to become familiar with and favorable to 
the automobile, is a most excellent one. Not only should this and 
similar ideas be carried out by every automobile club, but by every 
owner of a motor vehicle, whether he be a clubman or not. Educa- 
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tion of man and beast is all that is needed to remove nine-tenths 
of the hostility and fear now shown against the automobile. 





Weight of Steam Engines 


NE of the most striking and valuable improvements effected on 
() modern steam engines has been the reducing of the weight per 
unit of power. To American inventors and engineers is due 

the credit for the greatest share in this improvement. 

In the Newcomen atmospheric engine which was the first to 
employ the piston in a cylinder, the engines seldom weighed less 
than two tons per horse power developed. Smeaton by using higher 
pressure of steam, which, however, seldom exceeded ten pounds per 
square inch above the atmosphere, reduced the weight to a little over 
one and a half tons per horse power. 

Watt by his various improvements, including higher steam pres- 
sure, reduced the weight to about 2,000 pounds per horse power, 
and there is remains for many years with the ponderous, slow mov- 
ing jet condensing engines which he left to the world. Oliver Evans 
used high pressure steam and high piston speed and obtained a horse 
power for about 150 pounds weight. Native made American high 
pressure engines built sixty years ago, seldom exceeded 400 pounds 
per horse power, and it was gradually reduced till 100 pounds per 
horse power is now about the average. Locomotive engines without 
the tender average about 160 pounds per horse power, but that 
includes the weight of boiler which is not imposed upon stationary 
and marine engines. 


Some special forms of steam engines designed for ballooning 
and other purposes where lightness is of the first importance, obtain 
one horse power for much less weight than ten pounds. Maxim 
& Langley made steam engines that weighed only about six pounds 
per horse power, and engines for torpedo boats are made as light as 
fifty pounds per horse power. 


The engines applied to automobiles have been reduced in weight 
to the very lowest practical limits and some of them do not weigh 
more than ten pounds per horse power. 





The question of whether the English rule of the road or the 
French one is the better has been rather untimely, we think, revived 
by Comte Jean de Sabran-Pontéves, who contends that the English 
method of regulating traffic should be employed all over Europe. 
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Driving itself is an art which the French learned from the English, 
who selected the right side as a seat for the coachman in order that 
he could watch the wheels when he crossed other vehicles to his left. 
In England the mail coach was ever the favorite vehicle for travel- 
ing, whereas in France the postilion was master of the road, and, as 
he rode the left, or off-side, horse, he kept to his right in order to 
keep his wheels clear of vehicles coming toward him. The English 
rule of the road obtained on the railways, as Englishmen had built 
the first railways in France, and in his opinion they ought to exist on 
the road because the art of driving had come from England. In 
our opinion the most convincing argument against this Pontévesian 
theory, however, lies in the fact that it is now a question of regulat- 
ing not horse but automobile traffic, and in that the French have 
been the pioneers and are to-day the undoubted leaders. 





Second and third grade and second hand motor vehicles are all 
very well in their way, and it is better to ride a third grade auto- 
mobile than it is to walk or to depend upon horse cars and the like, 
but for your own sake you should get the best your purse will afford. 
It matters not whether the vehicle is required for speed work or pot- 


tering; it is all the same in the long run. You take it out of the price 
of a machine in buying a cheap article, and the cheap vehicle takes it 
out of you in return, requiring more expense for less performance and 
satisfaction. Yet how often does one hear people who can, and do, 
give fancy prices for their carriage horses say, “Oh, I only want a 
cheap automobile, just to potter about in!” They never realize that 
they will be themselves the sufferers, and have to pay the difference 
in price in repair bills and doctor bills too, very likely. 





“Jersey justice” certainly is not strained when it comes to 
dealing with the users of automobiles. A Morristown justice, 
before whom was brought a New York motorvehiclist charged 
with scorching, promptly fined the accused man $250. Upon the 
New Yorker declaring he did not have just that sum in ready cash, 
the justice began to lop off dollar by dollar, until he reached $17.45. 
At this bargain counter price Jersey justice was satisfied and the 
New Yorker allowed to pay and to go. It seems to us that even 
for so valuable a commodity as justice, especially Jersey justice, the 
discount for cash between $250 to $17.45, is a bit too much, The 
moral is plain; don’t scorch in New Jersey, or if you do, keep away 
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from the vicinity of Morristown, and be sure to leave your money 
at liome. 


Already shrewd livery stable men object to hiring a horse to 
drivers who are used to employing automobiles for their outings. 
The liverymen’s explanation of their avoidance of automobile trad. 
is simplicity itself. They say that when a man has grown accus- 
tomed through use of a motor vehicle to have almost_ unlimited 
speed and power at his command at all times, he forgets when he 
returns to driving a horse that muscles cannot stand what motors 
can. Unconsciously the automobilist forces the animal to keep a 
speed and to go a distance which it cannot do with safety. The 
wise liverymen know this, hence their disinclination to entrust the 
animal to the unthinking motorist. 





Stupidity in automobiling, after all, has its merits. To convince 
a stupid man of his own stupidity regarding the vehicle he owns 
and pretends to understand, is generally impossible, which in itself 
is a source of invulnerability from outside discomfiture. The sensi- 
tive, high-strung, nervous organism has no idea of the security that 
goes with general stupidity. Among sensitives, who take to auto- 
mobiling, the cultivation of a judicious stupidity is more to be 
desired than much fine gold. A proper culture in dulness is a source 
of serenity which rarely comes except to old age. Not to know that 
you are in danger is oftentimes better than to know that you are 
free from danger. 





The man or woman who disdains advertisements will continue 
to travel in a stage coach, while the more quick-witted brother and 
sister, who eagerly embrace all the opportunities offered in advertis- 
ing, will travel in a swift moving motor vehicle. Have nothing 
whatever to do with advertisements, and you will relatively be like 
the old farmer who couldn’t be induced to travel in a train for fear 
of an accident. There are railroad accidents and there are fraudulent 
advertisements, but they are mighty rare on a good road and in a 
good paper—and they never happen twice in the same place. 





In view of the recent action of the foreign governments in for- 
bidding the big international road races, it might be well for Amer- 
icans to make a virtue of necessity and loudly proclaim themselves 
as being unalterably opposed to any such affairs in this country. 
Under conditions as they exist here road racing never had the 
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slightest chance of becoming even a shadow of what it was abroad, 
particularly in France, and it is, therefore, perhaps just as well that 
no successful attempt to promote such affairs was ever made. 





A German savant, one of those real benefactors of hurnanity, 
has compiled a dictionary of some 26,000 “cuss words.” It not only 
fills a long felt want, but is just in time to relieve the feelings of 
‘meny automobilists who, in these bright spring days, are having 
their first experiences with the cussedness which at certain times, 
seems to take complete possession of a motor vehicle and all con- 
nected therewith. 





The Société d’Enseignemert, for aiding the instruction of 
adults in Paris, has just added a branch devoted to automobilism 
under the direction of M. Bellan, municipal judge. Each day in- 
cludes a different department, such as mechanical drawing, ele- 
frientary mechanics, mechanical construction, and electrical trac- 
tion. A good example to follow on this side of the water. 





Beware of the automobile when it crieth “tuff-tuff,” champeth 
at the brake and with the restless at its wheel, smelleth the battle of 
speed not afar off! Verily, when this cometh to pass, the wise man 
climbeth a tree, but the fool standeth in the middle of the road “‘to 
see the fun” and lo; a funeral is his. 





France is in high glee over the introduction of a motor 
plough. Nothing new in that. So long ago as 1618, David Ram- 
sey and Thomas Wildgosse took out a patent for engines and ma- 
chinery to plow ground without horses. 





_ Dealing with the ever increasing use of the motor vehicle it is 
well to remember that a good, healthy constitution and the canned 
beef industry, go far to keep the deposed horse from being eaten up 
by efvy. 





Good workmanship in a vehicle, like phosphorus, shows up 
best at the darkest hour. 





There are some motor unfortunates who can become sadder 
without becoming wiser. 





There is no vacation in the school of automobile experience. 

















The Lubricating Graphite Does 


F it be not too much trouble I would like to learn from you 
| whether some more satisfactory methods of cylinder lubri- 
cation cannot be found than those which make the use of oil 
an essential. I have had some experiences in this line which do 
not tend to make me entirely satisfied with the use of oil alone. 
Pomona, Cal. JAMES REDINGTON. 
The theory of oil lubrication is that with it the surfaces are 
kept apart or “floated” by minute globules of oil. In graphite lu- 
brication the microscopical irregularities of the bearing surfaces 
are completely and evenly filled with the graphite so that the sur- 
faces are of such smoothness that friction and heat are reduced to 
a minimum. Because of this difference between oil and graphite 
lubrication and because graphite is a solid substance, it is recom- 
mended that only small quantities of graphite be used, and it 
should be used only as needed. We believe that if more attention 
was paid to the employment of some good solid lubricant like 
Dixon graphite, that you, and other automobile owners and users, 
would have less cause for complaint of unsatisfactory cylinder work. 





Pipe-length Distance Measurement 


ESIRING to see Holland from the seat of an automobile—don’t 
you become possessed of the same idea—I found myself one 
day asking an unusually intelligent native in Rotterdam how 

far away from the docks where we stood were the distant chimneys 
of the large distilleries of Schiedam (the manufacturing place of the 
world-known Holland gin), “How far is it from here to Schiedam ?” 
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“About two pipes of tobacco,” came the prompt but, for me, mysteri- 
ous answer. 

I found afterward that it meant as long as it took to smoke two 
of the small clay pipes filled with the villainous, strong Sumatra 
tobacco the workingmen in Holland generally smoke—about fifteen 
minutes to the pipe, or a half hour’s walk from Rotterdam to Schie- 
dam. But as your Hollander is a slow smoker and a slower walker, 
I found I could steam the distance in an automobile in less than five 
minutes, despite the fact that the road surfaces I was forced to travel 
over were not such as to warrant anyone coming more than 3,000 
miles to jolt an American automobile over. 

Portland, Maine. R. S. DENSMORE. 





Wanted—A Business Vehicle 


S a fair representative of a very large number of people who 
A want to purchase automobiles just as soon as the makers of 
the new vehicle will give them such a conveyance as they 

want, I wish, through the AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, to call the at- 


tention of the automobile manufacturers to this trade which they 
are neglecting. 


I have, for more than twenty years, been a salesman for a big 
wholesale grocery house here. In the performance of my duties 
I am forced to visit from 50 to 60 customers each day. Now I 
must do this in all kinds of weather, and through and over all kinds 
of streets and roads. The thing which would best enable me to 
do this is an automobile, but when I seek to get one I find that the 
makers of the motor vehicle are one and all turning out only a 
fai weather, good road conveyance. They expect me to sit in an 
open conveyance unsheltered from the elements to catch pneu- 
monia and rheumatism while I attend to my daily rounds. 

What I want, and what hundreds and hundreds of other men 
watt and are willing to pay well for, too, is a not-too-expensive, 
strongly-built automobile which will go the route and which can 
be closed up so as to afford perfect protection for its user from the 
cold or the heat, to say nothing of rain or snow. 

If any automobile manufacturer will make such a vehicle I am 
sure there is not a wholesale concern in this part-of the country 
which would not purchase one or more of them for the use of their 
salesmen. Speaking as a member of the St. Louis City Drummers’ 
Association, which I organized in 1882, and which has now over 
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300 members, each one of whom is a salesman in a wholesale house 
and the user of a horse and buggy as an absolutely necessary part 
of his business equipment, I believe that seventy-five per cent. of 
them would to-morrow replace the horse with a motor if the right 
kind of an automobile was offered them. 

Surely this is “a crying need” which is well worth the while 
for any motor vehicle manufacturer to especially cater to. If these 
words of mine should result in arousing the automobile people to 
this commercial gold mine, and I can aid them in an attempt on 
their part to work it by supplying them with any further data as to 
the kind of vehicle myself and my fellow salesmen want, I shall be 
cnly too happy to do so if they will only communicate with me. 

2508 Coleman street, St. Louis. H. S. PARKER. 





What Florida Offers 


© the man who has served his novitiate among the not over 
T kindly disposed ruralities of the North, the treatment he gets 
when he brings an automobile down here is surprising, to put 

it mildly. No one here seems bent on impressing upon you that you 


are but one degree removed from a murderer, and that it is only the 


forbearance of the dear peace loving ruralite which prevents you 
from being drawn and quartered for daring to appear upon the 
highway with a vehicle which does not call for actual, not nominal 
“horse-power.”” To the contrary the leading papers print editorials 
like this: 

“In Florida there is room for the motor and the horse as well. 
Indeed, the horse would be so rarely met between our towns that 
the motor might be allowed to choose its own pace without danger 
to any but its own party, for which we are not called upon to be 
careful. “Why might we not make a motor and cycle circuit, begin- 
ning at Jacksonville, to include Palatka, Sanford, Orlando, Ocala and 
Gainesville, and so ‘to the place of beginning,’ as the surveyors say? 
This could be intersected by another beginning at Tampa and 
touched on the northern edge by one with Tallahassee for a starting 
point. With a straight run eventually to Titusville, the attraction 
would be felt throughout this country and soon be Known in Europe. 
Why not? The cost would not be great, and it could be managed 
as a turnpike if necessary.” 

I really believe that such a road as the one outlined could be 
built and maintained at a very small comparative expense. Florida 
has a plentitude of a peculiar kind of porous rock which packs well, 
making a durable surface which is never slippery and over which a 
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motor vehicle fairly flies, and even in the driest weather, raises 
little, if any dust. With no‘ hills, perpetual summer and the liberal 
views betokened by the editorial I have quoted, it would be an easy 
task to make of Florida a place where owners of automobiles would 
be welcomed, not frowned upon, as they too often are in communities 
which are over fond of boasting of their superior refinement, wealth 
and progressiveness. 


Palm Beach. Joun W. BELL. 





. ‘Feel of the Road” 
Wii is this “feel of the road” to which the railway men testi- 


fying in the recent New York tunnel accident investigation 

referred so often? To them, apparently, it is something at 
once real and familiar—something that gives them information 
quite apart from the regular signals and yet both trustworthy and 
trusted. One engineer said that he would not take a passenger train 
through the tunnel until he had made the passage an unmentioned 
number of times with the responsibility for safety resting upon 
somebody else, but with “the feel of the road’ once acquired, he 
would apparently have little fear, however thick the smoke, steam, 
and fog might be. So far as a layman can guess at the mysterious 
phrase, it hints that, after an engineer has passed over a given piece 
of track repeatedly, its minute irregularities, consciously or uncon- 
sciously noticed, inform him of his position, even when he can see 
no signals. I myself, know that when I have traveled a certain 
route for a while, I can take an automobile over it at almost full 
speed without hardly any attention on my part. Maybe this is the 
“feel of the road,” which unconsciously I have acquired without 
being aware of it. 

Dubuque, Lowa. P. J. DEVILLIERs. 





One More “Less” Affliction 


“My, I had an awful dream last night,” said the party who 
had been to the automobile club and supped off Welsh rabbits, 
broiled oysters, beer and some other things of a like delicate nature. 
“Thought I was tied hand and foot on a big forty horse-power 
racing car, which was running fifty miles full tilt to where a 
precipice, a thousand feet high, cut the road in two—”’ 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted the listening friend, “I know, a horse- 
less nightmare, eh.” 












Parts and Their Strength 


HILE many users of automobiles have just cause for com- 
W plaint at the lack of attention to details and for failures 

due to weak fittings, there is, as in all such matters, another 
side to this story. It is often said that a vehicle should be so built 
as to stand any strain put upon it by the user, but this is an open 
quesion. Modify this so as to read “any strain put upon-it without 
exceeding the limits for which it was designed,” and no manu- 








facturer will raise the slightest objection. 

This point was brought forcibly to mind by a recent complaint 
of the failure of fitting in a steam vehicle—some of which may 
have been well founded. But should the manufacturer be expected 
to supply parts strong enough to stand three or four times the 
legitimate strain to which they should be subjected? How is the 
manufacturer to know the limit of resistance to which its buyer 
may want to subject a carriage? 

We have in mind a race between two steam carriages at a 
certain county fair, and ic so happened that both drivers knew con- 
siderable about boilers and engines. Each removed the mechanism 
of the fuel regulator so it could not “automat” and each fastened 
down the safety valve in accordance with Mississippi steamboat 












custom during the days of races and disastrous explosions. When 
waiting at the starting line the burners were going full tilt and the 






steam gauge pointer was hugging the pin for two minutes before 





they started. 
How much steam they carried no one knows, but it was “350 
and enough,” as a railroad man would say. Both vehicles stood 






the test in fine shape, but if anything had gone wrong, the manu- 
facturer would have been blamed for weak fittings, and his carriage 
condemned in consequence. 

There should be a fair factor of safety between the working 






and bursting points of each part, but it is hardly right to expect a 









builder to make a vehicle which will always stand all the strain 





you can put upon it, in the endeavor to beat a rival. 














A meeting has been held in one of the rural suburbs of Eng- 
land, to discuss the advisability of purchasing an automobile with 
which to habituate the horses of that district to this new means of 
locomotion. 
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